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SALEM VESSELS AND THEIR VOYAGES. 


THE SHIP “ GEORGE.” 


An Account oF HER Voyacss, MAsTERS, SUPER- 
CARGOES AND CREWS. 


By GrorGE GRANVILLE PUTNAM. 


Few, if any, of the privately owned merchant vessels 
of this country have been more chronicled than the old 
ship George of Salem. She was known in her day, and 
in the present, as the “Salem School Ship,” because of 
the fact that more of the boys who began their sea expe- 
rience in her rose to be masters and supercargoes of ves- 
sels than was the case with any other craft. Her story 
has been told in many ways and quoted on yarious occa- 
sions. She was the fastest merchant ship owned by the 
merchants of Salem, as was the famous privateer America 
in her class. More than forty years ago the writer col- 
lected many facts for a future story of this old Salem 
argosy, and to it he has since added what seems, to him, 
many notes of interest. With this explanation, this bit 
of commercial history, if such it may be termed, is offered 
for publication at this time. 

The late William Leavitt, who was an instructor of 
youth in Salem, especially in navigation and nautical 
astronomy, wrote many interesting articles for publication, 
among them “A History of Essex Lodge of Masons,” 
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“Materials for the History of Shipbuilding in Salem,” and 
«Privateering in the Revolution,” all of which are printed 
in the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. 

Speaking of the ship George, he says: “The George 

- was built by an association of ship carpenters who were 
thrown out of employment by the war of 1812. She was 
built in 1814 for a privateer, and her model was made by 
Christopher Turner (a skilled marine architect). Peace 
came on before she was sold; another deck was raised on 
her and she was made into a merchant ship, and bought 
by Captain Joseph Peabody at $16 a ton, and by him 
named the George (for one of his sons). Her length was 
110 feet and 10 inches; beam, 27 feet; depth of hold, 
18 1-2 feet; tonnage (old measurement), 328. She proved 
to be one of the finest vessels that ever sailed out of 
Salem—remarkably fast sailing, lucky under all comman- 
ders, always arriving with her cargo of Calcutta goods in 
just the nick of time, when the market for such goods 
was at the highest rate and the goods in great demand.” 

She drew, ordinarily, on the outward passage, 14 feet 
and six inches, and 15 feet and eight inches when home- 
ward bound. Turner’s shipyard, where the George was 
built, was where Frye’s Mills were formerly located, at 
the head of the North river, near where Grove street 
now is. 

Her register at the Salem Custom House is as follows: 
George, ship, 328 tons, Salem, 1814. Reg. May 22, 1815. 
Joseph Peabody, Gideon Tucker, owners; William Has- 
kell, master. Reg. June 30, 1820, Joseph Peabody, owner; 
Samuel Endicott, master. Reg. Sept. 21, 1837, Caleb 
Smith, Jefferson Adams, John B. Peirce, Danvers, own- 
ers ; Jefferson Adams, master. 

Christopher Turner was born in Pembroke, Mass., in 
1767. “He probably came to Salem,” says Mr. Leavitt, 
“with Ebenezer Mann, as an apprentice, and he died in 
Charlestown, Dec. 28, 1812, aged 46 years. He was at 
work in the United States navy yard. He was married 
June 9, 1794, by Rev. Thomas Barnard of the old North 
Church, to Sally Osborne. He was buried in Salem by 
the Salem Cadets. He built at Frye’s Mills, schooner 
Good Intent, brig St. Michael, ship Brothers, schooner 
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Hope, schooner Lydia, brig Mary, schooner Eliza, ship 
Pompey, ship Endeavor, ship Hope, brig Forrester, brig 
Brutus, ship Hunter, brig Romp, brig Independence, ship 
Rambler, and brig Gleaner.” 

There is in the possession of a Danvers gentleman a 
book containing the lists of the officers and men of most 
of the vessels owned by the late Joseph Peabody of 
Salem, and from them have been obtained the names of 
all those who sailed on the George on all her voyages. 
They will be used in the articles which are to follow. 
Where a single town is named it indicates the place of 
both birth and residence ; where two are mentioned, the 
first, in parenthesis, is the birthplace, and the second the 
residence or hailing place at time of shipping. 


First VoyaGs. 


The George, all spick and span, sailed from Salem, May 
23, 1815, for Pernambuco and Calcutta, under command 
of Captain William Haskell of Salem. She arrived at 
Pernambuco July 4, remained fifteen days, then sailed for 
Calcutta, and arrived there Sept. 26. She loaded for 
home, sailed Feb. 25, 1816, and arrived at Salem June 18, 
1816, in 109 days. On the outward trip she was 42 days 
to Pernambuco, and 69 days thence to Calcutta. She was 
detained at Calcutta 152-days, and she completed the en- 
tire voyage in one year and 21 days, certainly a very good 
showing for a new ship. 

On the homeward passage she spoke in Saugur Roads, 
entrance of the Hooghly river, the brig Alexander, Capt. 
Briggs, 195 days from Salem, bound up the river—an 
extremely long passage. May 6, lat. 16.505S., lon. 60 W., 
the George spoke the ship Caledonia, Roberts, 75 days 
from Canton for Philadelphia, where she arrived June 20, 
in 120 days from Canton, and seven days after the arrival 
of the George at Salem. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, William Haskell (Ipswich), Salem; Mate, Jacob 
Gottfried Agge (Carlscrona), Salem; Second Mate, John 
Lord (Ipswich), Salem; Clerk, Samuel Endicott, Dan- 
vers; Carpenter, Luther Goldthwait (Danvers), Salem ; 
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Seamen, Thomas M. Sanders, Jeremiah Osgood, Joseph 
Rider and Timothy Wellman, 3d, Salem; William Rey- 
nolds, Boxford; Samuel Hutchinson and Herschel Stod- 
der, Salem; Solomon Wardwell (Danvers), Salem; Ma- 
nasseh Goodhue (Hamilton), Salem ; Jonathan Batchelder 
(Hamilton), Salem; Samuel Endicott, Beverly ; Aaron 
Hubbard, Topsfield. Steward, Christopher White, Salem. 
Cook, London Ruliff, Salem. She proceeded to Pernam- 
buco, where she obtained her supercargo, Daniel H. Mans- 
field, Jr. 

Of the foregoing, Samuel Endicott, Thomas M. Saun- 
ders, Joseph Rider, Timothy Wellman, 3d, Samuel 
Hutchinson, Jonathan Batchelder, and Daniel H. Mans- 
field, Jr., became shipmasters. 

Two of the crew, Solomon Wardwell, a native of Dan- 
vers, and Manasseh Goodhue, a native of Hamilton, died 
at Calcutta. 

It was the custom in those days for merchants to allow 
their officers and sailors ventures, that is, a chance to 
invest their money in foreign ports, that they might there- 
by profit. Whatever they so bought was subject to du- 
ties, and was obliged to be put on the ship’s manifest. A 
glance at the several manifests of the George will show 
that others besides Capt. Peabody were interested in the 
ship and cargo. According to: the impost book at the 
Salem Custom House, the consignees were on this voyage 
as follows: J. Peabody and G. Tucker, merchandise 
valued at $152,158.63 ; 186,528 pounds sugar and 394 
pounds white sugar to same, and merchandise to Benjamin 
Pickman, Jr., and John H. Andrews. 


SECOND VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, July 20, 1816, Thomas West, mas- 
ter, for Hamburg and Calcutta. Arrived at Hamburg, 
Aug. 25, remained one month, and sailed for Calcutta, 
Sept. 25. Arrived at Calcutta Feb. 17,1817. Loaded 
her homeward cargo, sailed May 24, and arrived at Salem 
Sept. 17, 1817, in 116 days’ passage. Passage to Ham- 
burg, 26 days, and from Hamburg to Calcutta, 188 days. 
Voyage, one year, one month and eighteen days. Duties, 
$48,968.72. 


TOOL CHEST AND QUADRANT USED ON THE SHIP ‘'GEORGE’ 


From the original in possession of the Peabody Museum of Salem 
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OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Thomas West, Salem; mate, Jacob Gottfried 
Agge, Salem; second mate, Samuel Endicott, Beverly ; 
carpenter, Luther Goldthwait (Danvers), Salem ; seamen, 
Daniel H. Mansfield, Jr.. Thomas M. Saunders, Jacob 
Sanderson and Samuel M. Dalton, Salem; John Perley, 
William Reynolds and Greenleaf Perley, Boxford ; Jona- 
than Preston, Stephen Currier and Edward Gale, Salem ; 
Peter Arvedson (Stockholm), Salem ; Samuel Hutchinson 
and William Batchelder, Salem; steward, London Ruliff, 
Salem; cook, John Butler (Philadelphia), Salem. 

Samuel Hutchinson did not go again in the ship, but he 
continued to follow the sea, and in later years became a 
shipmaster, sailing in the South American trade. He died 
in Salem, Dec. 13, 1885, in his 90th year, and he was the 
sole survivor of those who sailed with him on these two 
voyages in the George. He and Thomas M. Saunders 
were boys together in the celebrated private armed ship 
America. He was the first commander of the fine barque 
Dragon, owned by Williams & Daland, and a noted vessel 
in her day. She was subsequently owned by Benjamin 
West, father of Arthur W. West of Salem. 

Samuel M. Dalton of Salem, aged 36, died on the 
homeward passage, just before crossing the Equator in the 
Atlantic. He was one of the numerous brave American 
seamen who were held in bondage by the British previous 
to the war of 1812. He was impressed and detained 
twelve years on board their ships. On the breaking out 
of the war he gave himself up as a prisoner, and was 
confined at Dartmoor till the peace, when he returned to 
this country. 

Consignees—Merchandise to Joseph Peabody and G. 
Tucker, and 140,203 pounds sugar and 170 cordage to 
same. 


THIRD VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, Oct. 22, 1817, Thomas West, mas- 
ter, for Leghorn and Calcutta. She arrived at Gibraltar, 
Nov. 22, and at Leghorn Dec. T—46 days from Salem. 
She remained at Leghorn until March 24, 1818, and then 
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sailed for Calcutta. She passed Gibraltar April 4, crossed 
the Equator May 2, in longitude 20 W., 39 days from 
Leghorn and 26 from Gibraltar. She passed Cape Good 
Hope June 1, 70 days from Leghorn, and arrived at Cal- 
cutta July 27, 127 days from Leghorn. The ship sailed 
from Calcutta Dec. 18, 1818, for Salem; passed Cape 
Good Hope, Feb. 9, 52 days from Sand Heads ; crossed 
the Equator March 7, in longitude 32.42 W., and arrived 
at Salem April 6, 1819—109 days from Calcutta, a fine 
passage. Voyage, one year, five months and fourteen 
days. Duties, $44,519.45. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Thomas West, Salem ; mate, Samuel Endicott, 
Beverly ; second mate, Thomas M. Saunders, Salem ; 
carpenter, Luther Goldthwait (Danvers), Salem ; seamen, 
Edward Gale, Salem; Walter H. Simonton (Portland), 
Salem; William Tate, Salem; Solomon Giddings (Dan- 
vers), Beverly ; John Lovett and Benjamin Briant, Jr., 
Beverly; William Batchelder, John Harvey, Jr., and 
Daniel H. Mansfield, Jr., Salem; Richard Vickery, Bev- 
erly ; Peter Arvedson (Stockholm), Salem; Greenleaf 
Perley, Boxford ; George B. Very, Salem; steward, Wil- 
liam Colman (Alexandria), Salem ; cook, London Ruiliff, 
Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, G. Tucker, Luther Gold- 
thwait, Edward Gale, John Harvey, William Tate, John 
Lovett, William H. Simonton, Greenleaf Perley, and 
Solomon Giddings. 

The George left at Kedgeree, in the Hoogly river, brig 
Nereus, Bowditch, 170 days from Salem, just arrived. 
The reader is asked to notice the length of this passage 
from Salem, as it will be found interesting in connection 
with some of the future passages of the George. 


FourtH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, June 19, 1819, Thomas West, mas- 
ter; crossed the Equator July 15, 36 days out; passed 
Cape Good Hope August 18, 70 days out, and arrived at 
Sand Heads Oct. 2—115 days from Salem. Left Sand 
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Heads Feb. 8, 1820; passed Cape Good Hope April 5, 
58 days out ; crossed the Equator April 30, in longitude 
28.39 W., 83 days out, and arrived and anchored in Salem 
harbor May 25, 1820, at 10 A.M., 108 days from Cal- 
ee Voyage, 11 months and 17 days. Duties, $38,- 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Thomas West, Salem; mate, Samuel Endicott, 
Beverly ; second mate, Thomas M. Saunders, Salem ; car- 
penter and seaman, Luther Goldthwait (Danvers), Salem; 
seamen, John Stickney, Beverly; William Batchelder, 
Salem; Henry Towne (Andover), Boxford; George B. 
Very, Salem ; John Lovett, Richard Vickery and Andrew 
Haskell, Beverly; Joseph Underwood, Salem; John 
Adams, Beverly ; Daniel H. Mansfield, Jr., Salem ; Green- 
leaf Perley, Boxford; Benjamin Briant, Jr., Beverly; 
steward, William Colman (Alexandria), Salem; cook, 
London Ruliff, Salem. 

Consignee—Joseph Peabody. ; 

In a volume entitled “Old Marblehead Sea Captains 
and the Ships They Sailed,” by Benjamin J. Lindsey, in a 
sketch of Capt. Benjamin Andrews of that town, is the 
following, taken from a journal kept by Capt. Andrews 
while in command of the brigantine William of Marble- 
head, on the passage from Batavia for Calcutta : 

“Remarks, Friday, Oct. 1, 1819. These 24 hours com- 
mence with gentle gales and pleasant weather. Cruising 
for Pilot. At 2 P. M. spoke the ship George, from Salem, 
bound to Calcutta, Capt. West. Capt. Andrews requested 
Capt. West to spair him a Topmast, but he declined, say- 
ing he had nown; and our situation was represented to 
said West. But he, like the Good Samaritan, passed on 
the other side.” 

Capt. Andrews was drowned at Sumatra in 1821. 

The ship Wanderer, Captain Sampson, sailed from Cal- 
cutta for Boston, two weeks before the George, but did 
not arrive at her destination until June 5, the George thus 
beating the Wanderer by 25 days. 


Captain West did not command the George again, but 
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probably continued to follow the sea. He died Jan. 24, 

1849, aged 71 years. He was a member of the Salem 

Marine Society. 
: FirraH VOYAGE. 

Sailed from Salem, July 3, 1820, Samuel Endicott, 
master. Crossed the Equator Aug. 14, in longitude 24.06 
W., 42 days out; passed Cape Good Hope Sept. 8, 67 
days out; arrived at Sand Heads Oct. 27, and at Calcutta 
Oct. 29—118 days’ passage. Sailed for home Dec. 27, 
1820, and was 51 days and six hours to Cape Good Hope ; 
crossed the Equator March 17, in longitude 37.18 W., 80 
days out. Arrived and anchored in Salem harbor April 
15, 1821, at 1 A. M., 1091-2 days from Calcutta, and 
9 months and 12 days from the time she left Salem on 
the outward passage. Duties, $21,940.39. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Samuel Endicott, Beverly; mate, Thomas M. 
Saunders, Salem; second mate, Benjamin Briant, Jr., 
Beverly ; carpenter, Luther Goldthwait (Danvers), Salem; 
seamen, John Adams, Beverly ; John D. Symonds, Salem; 
John Stickney, Beverly; William Batchelder, Salem ; 
Andrew Haskell and Edmund Stone, Beverly; Henry 
Towne (Andover), Boxford; Greenleaf Perley, Boxford ; 
Joseph Winn, 3d, and George B. Very, Salem; William 
Davis, Beverly; steward, William Colman (Alexandria), 
Salem; cook, Joseph Francis (Africa), Salem. 

Consignee—Joseph Peabody. 

Edmund Stone of Beverly, one of the sailors of the 
George on the fifth voyage, drew a picture on his sea 
chest of the ship coming up the North shore on her home- 
ward passage from Calcutta, with the lights of Thacher’s 
Island in the distance. A copy of this picture was 
printed, in colors, on the calendar of the Asiatic Bank, 
now merged in the Naumkeag Trust Company, several 
years ago. Several inquiries were made through the press 
for information concerning Mr. Stone, and a friend of 
ae eae News thus replied, in the issue of March 4, 


‘I have made inquiries regarding Mr. Stone, and I have gleaned 
the following facts, from consulting the files of the Salem Register 
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and by conversation with Treasurer Charles H. Kilham of the Bev- 
erly Savings Bank, Hon. Robert S. Rantoul and George H. Allen of 
Salem. Edmund Stone was born in Montserrat (Beverly), Dec. 7, 
1791, and was a son of Josiah and Mary (Wales) Stone. In 1812, at 
the age of 21 years, he was a seaman on the ship Glide; in 1817, he’ 
was in the ship China; in 1818, in the ship Augustus; in 1820, in the 
ship George, and this was the voyage when he drew this picture of 
the George on top of his sea chest. He married Nancy Standley of 
Montserrat, who married again after his death. She left a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edwin Pride, now living in Montserrat. Mr. Stone left a 
son, Edmund Stone, but he died in October, 1851. Mrs. Pride says 
that she well remembers a picture of the George hanging over the 
head of the son’s bed, and he also had a small picture of the ship 
Glide, but she has lost all trace of both of the pictures. Searching 
the files of the Salem Register, I find that the fever was raging in 
Batavia in 1824. Inthe Register of Feb. 21, 1825, is printed this 
paragraph: ‘The following deaths occurred at Batavia previous to 
Noy. 3, 1824: Fourteen men on the ship Maine, four on the ship 
Moss, three on the brig Banian, and three on the brig Indus.’ The 
Register of Feb. 28, 1825, says: ‘Died at Batavia, previous to Aug. 
25, 1824, William Chandler of Hamilton, aged 32, and Edmund Stone 
of Beverly, aged 33, first and second officers of the ship Maine. 
Since the death of Capt. John Upton of Salem (July 29, 1824), 12 of 
her crew have died, including the above, leaving only three alive, 
and two of them boys. One of the latter is named Brown, and the 
other is supposed to be Hooper. Died at Batavia, on board ship 
Maine, William C. Gale, son of Samuel Gale of this town, aged 29 
years.’ The Register of March 14, 1825, prints this paragraph: 
‘Died on board ship Maine, at Batavia, Stephen B. Dockham, car- 
penter, of this town.’ Mrs. Pride has no record of the death of Mr. 
Stone, but she always heard that he and others of the crew died at 
Batavia on some Salem ship, the story being that the men were 
obliged to do some work in the water, instead of natives being hired 
to doit. All hands but one died. The extracts from the Register 
confirm the time and place of Mr. Stone’s death. I have been un- 
able to learn anything about Mr. Stone’s talents as an artist, whether 
or not he was extremely handy with his brush as well as his pencil, 
and whether or not his efforts were confined to these pictures of the 
George and the Glide. I should be very glad to hear further about 
him.”’ 

In the marine room of the Peabody Museum of Salem 
are no less than five water color paintings from the brush 
of Mr. Stone. One is inscribed “American Ship George 
Leaving Sand Heads, Calcutta, bound to Salem, December 
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28, 1820.” The pilot brigs Flora, Eliza, Sea-Horse and 
Philip at right, the bow of ship Partridge at left. 
Another, similar, but without inscription. Another, show- 
ing the George off Baker’s Island, Salem. Another, prob- 
ably passing out of Salem harbor. Also a copy of an 
original owned by George H. Allen. 

John Adams, of Beverly, died at sea, after an illness of 
three months, March 18, 1821, in longitude 31.36 W., 
latitude 1.53 N. He was about 33 years of age. His 
body was committed to the deep, with the usual impres- 
sive services, which affect all so deeply and are so lasting 
on shipboard. 

On Feb. 5, 1821, at 10 A.M., a ship was seen from the 
George, bearing W. by N.; at midnight to the westward ; 
Feb. 6, at 3 P. M., latitude 28.4858., longitude 40 E., 
came up with her and spoke her, and found she was the 
ship Two Brothers, owned by John Forrester of Salem, 
and commanded by Capt. Gilchrist, 58 days from Canton 
- for Antwerp. 

On April 5, latitude 30.32 N., longitude 59 W., fell in with 
the schooner Susannah of Fredericksburg, having nothing 
standing but her bowsprit and jibboom; boarded and 
found her ballasted with plaster of Paris and with about 
two feet of water in her hold. Sheappeared to have been 
in this condition a long time. 


S1xtH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, May 28, 1821, Samuel Endi- 
cott, master; crossed the Equator June 28, 31 days 
out; passed Cape Good Hope July 30, 63 days out, and 
arrived at Sand Heads, Sept. 11, 106 days from Salem, 
and was eight days working up the Hoogly river to Cal- 
cutta. Sailed from Sand Heads Jan. 2, 1822, having 
been six days coming down the river from Calcutta ; was 
44 days and 18 hours to Cape Good Hope; crossed the 
Equator March 8, 20 days from Cape Good Hope, and 
arrived at Salem April 6, 95 days from Sand Heads. 
Voyage, 10 months 9 days. Duties, $17,257.91. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Samuel Endicott, Beverly; mate, Thomas M. 
Saunders, Salem; second mate, Benjamin Briant, Jr., 
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Beverly ; carpenter, Luther Goldthwait (Danvers), Salem; 
seamen, Greenleaf Perley, Boxford; William Berry, 
Salem; Henry Towne (Andover), Boxford; Edward 
Collins, Salem ; Enoch Wood, Boxford; John Stickney, 
Beverly; William C. Lamb and William Batchelder, 
Salem; Samuel V. Shreve (Alexandria), Salem; Joseph 
Winn, 3d, and William E. Allen, Salem; Andrew Has- 
kell, Beverly; steward, William Colman (Alexandria), 
Salem ; cook, Prince Farmer, Salem. 

Consignees—J. Peabody, William Allen, Thomas Bow- 
ditch, Greenleaf Perley, Benjamin Cox, Benjamin Bryant, 
and Thomas M. Saunders. 

The fine sailing of the George on the homeward passage 
is worthy of notice, especially from Sand Heads to Cape 
Good Hope, thence to the Equator. They were seldom 
equalled by the best craft afloat in sailing ship days. 

The George sailed from Salem, in company with the 
fine new ship Acasta, Capt. Cloutman, on a Sunday. 
Wagers were laid that the Acasta would arrive out first. 
A sharp lookout was kept by each ship, but the George 
won out with several days to spare. William W. Oliver, 
deputy collector of customs, states that these two ships car- 
ried from Salem $622,000 in specie. 


SEVENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, May 25, 1822, at 1P.M., Samuel 
Endicott, master. Crossed the Equator June 19, 25 days 
out; passed the Island of Trinidad, latitude 20 degrees 
south, 82 days out; passed Cape Good Hope July 15, 52 
days and one hour from Salem, and arrived at Sand Heads 
-Aug. 20, 89 days from Salem, and was 17 days working 
up the river. This was the quickest outward passage 
ever performed by the ship, 88 days to soundings and 
89 from Salem to Sand Heads. It was going some, too. 
Sailed from Calcutta, Dec. 14, 1822; Sand Heads, Dec. 
19; passed Cape Good Hope Feb. 3, 47 days out ; touched 
at St. Helena Feb. 15, 59 days out, and sailed Feb. 17; 
crossed the Equator March 3, and arrived at Salem April 
3, 1823, 105 days’ passage, and thereby hangs a story. 
Voyage, 11 months and 4 days. Duties, $21,910.96. 
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OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Samuel Endicott, Beverly ; mate, Thomas M. 
Saunders, Salem; second mate, Benjamin Briant, Jr., 
Beverly ; supercargo, Ephraim Emmerton, Salem; sea- 
men, Greenleaf Perley, Boxford; Henry Towne (An- 
dover), Boxford; Justin B. McCarthy and William Driver, 
Salem ; Enoch Wood, Boxford; Zachariah Morgan, Bev- 
erly ; William C. Lamb and William Batchelder, Salem ; 
Samuel V. Shreve (Alexandria), Salem; Joseph Winn, 
3d, and William E. Allen, Salem ; Josiah Lovett, 3d, Bev- 
erly; Henry Lander and Edward A. Wilson, Salem ; 
steward, William Colman (Alexandria), Salem; cook, 
Prince Farmer, Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Stephen Nourse, Samuel 
Endicott, Ephraim Emmerton, Jr., Samuel V. Shreve, 
Zachariah Morgan, Henry Towne, Samuel Barton, Wil- 
liam E. Allen, Henry Lander, J. B. McCarthy, Greenleaf 
Perley, Joseph A. Peabody, Joseph Winn, Colman and 
Farmer, Tucker Daland, Thomas M. Saunders, and Fran- 
cis Peabody. 

The passage from Salem to Sand Heads in 89 days, 88 
to Soundings, was the quickest outward passage of the 
ship. It was splendid sailing. 

More than forty years ago the writer enjoyed the privi- 
lege of sitting one evening with Captain Thomas M. 
Saunders and Captain Charles H. Allen, at the home of 
the former on Andrew street, and of learning from Cap- 
tain Saunders the story of a remarkable escape from 
wreck of the George. People to-day recall the hard winter 
of 1919-1920, but that of March, 1823, may well take its 
place by its side. | 

Reference to the log book of Captain Saunders showed 
that the ship arrived off this coast shortly before sundown 
March 31, 1823. Captain Endicott hoped to get in in 
good season. 


““We sighted Chatham light shortly before sundown, the weather 
very threatening,’’ said Captain Saunders, as he recalled the terri- 
ble experience of that night. ‘‘We ran along and made Cape Cod 
light, the weather shutting in very thick, with hail and sleet, almost 
immediately, the wind E.S.E., fresh. After sighting Cape Cod 
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light, ran along and made Race Point light on the larboard bow, in 
order to make sure that it was Cape Cod light that we last saw. 
The ship was then under close-reefed fore and mizzen and whole 
maintopsail, and steering about N. N. W. 

“Immediately after sighting Race Point light,the maintopsail was 
close-reefed and the ship was hauled to the northeast. About sun- 
down, as the gale was increasing rapidly, storm staysails were set, 
and the ship was kept on this course antil near midnight, making 
five or six knots an hour. 

‘At 8 o’clock P. M. it began to snow, weather very cold, the 
spray freezing to the rigging and forming on the ropes in huge 
icicles, so that they had to be pounded with ‘heavers’ to keep them 
clear and to prevent clogging of the blocks. At midnight we found 
the maintopsail failing, and undertook to take it in, but lost the 
most of it, partly caused by the mizzen staysail giving out at that 
moment and driving the men from the lee side of the rigging. The 
gale continuing, every remaining sail was carried away by the force 
of the wind, excepting the reefed foresail. The storm continued 
with unabated fury until past midnight. 

“At daybreak, the wind gradually hauled to the northward, and, 
increasing, the foresail went by the bolt ropes, leaving our ship 
withouta stitch of canvas onher. After daylight, the gale some- 
what abating, we succceded in bending another set of staysails, the 
weather still very thick. About 9 or 10 o’clock in the forenoon, 
finding the water shoaling, we arranged both cables of 40 fathoms 
each, making every preparation for anchorage, if the ship should 
get into too shoal water, and prepared for the last alternative of 
cutting away her masts. 

‘SAs the weather moderated, we continued to bend new sails, and 
between 10 and 11 A. M. wore ship, and then saw land nearly astern. 
At noon it was hazy, with the wind N. W. We continued along in 
this way, in very thick weather, although not blowing hard, the re- 
mainder of the day, and at night, between 7 and 9 o’clock, the 
weather partly clearing, we sighted Thacher Island’s twin lights 
on the larboard bow, to our great relief and joy. Shortly after, 
we tacked ship to the southward, and continued beating about the 
bay all night, and until boarded by Pilot Perkins, who brought the 
ship into Salem harbor, where we anchored. 

‘**Where were you during the storm of the last two days?’ was 
the pilot’s first question. Being the first officer, I replied, ‘Beating 
about the coast and the bay.’ ‘No, sir,’ he replied, ‘your ship 
could not have lived through such a storm in sucha place.’ ‘But 
she did,’ I said, ‘and here we are.’ ”’ 
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Such was the story of this wonderful escape of this 
remarkable ship, as the writer heard it from one on whose 
shoulders rested in no small measure the safety of the 
ship and her crew. Not more than one ship in a hundred 
could have survived such a gale, and it was only the 
sagacity and skill of her commander, ably supported by 
his officers and crew, and the splendid sea-going qualities 
of the ship herself, that saved her from destruction at 
this time. No notice was taken of the heroic conduct of 
the crew and officers by the underwriters, although a very 
heavy loss was saved for them. 

The papers of the day described that storm as “un- 
doubtedly the most violent which has been experienced 
for many years, and probably at such a season has been 
exceeded. by none since the memorable storm of April 1 
and 2, 1786.” It was the sixth snow storm since the be- 
ginning of March; the snow fall was two feet on a 
level, and the violent wind threw it into such immense 
banks that the roads were almost impassable. A brig was 
wrecked at Norman’s Woe, and nine persons perished, 
only one man being saved. 


E1GHTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, June 21, 1823, Samuel Endicott, 
master, for Calcutta. Crossed the Equator July 28, 33 
days out ; passed Cape Good Hope Aug. 19, 60 days out ; 
and arrived at Sand Heads Sept. 24, 96 days from Salem 
to pilot, and 95 to soundings. Left Calcutta Feb. 4, 1824, 
Sand Heads Feb. 10, for Salem; weathered Cape Good 
Hope, in a heavy gale, March 30, 49 days out, fine winds 
and pleasant weather having been strangers since crossing 
the Equator in the Indian Ocean ; crossed the Equator in 
the Atlantic April 23, 73 days from Sand Heads, and ar- 
rived at Salem May 25, 1824, at 10 A. M., 106 days from 
Sand Heads, all well. Voyage, 11 months and two days. 
Duties, $28,082.63. 


OFFICERS AND OREW. 


Master, Samuel Endicott, Beverly; mate, Thomas M. 
Saunders, Salem ; second mate, Greenleaf Perley, Boxford 
(Mr. Perley died at Calcutta, Jan. 30, 1824, a son of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Amos Perley of Boxford, and a worthy and very 
promising young man); carpenter, Benjamin Ashby, 
Salem ; seamen, Victor Touret (Havre de Grace), Salem; 
Benjamin Stickney, Beverly; William C. Lamb and Wil- 
liam Driver, Salem; William Pinder, Beverly ; Nicholas 
Edwards (Marblehead), Salem ; James G. Glover, Salem; 
Josiah Lovett, 3d, Beverly ; Joseph Winn, 3d, and Wil- 
liam E. Allen, Salem ; William H. Lovett, Beverly; Wil- 
liam Mellus, Jr. (Machias), Salem; steward, William 
Coleman (Alexandria), Salem; cook, Prince Farmer, 
Salem. 

Francis W. Pickman, Salem, was clerk; George W. 
Endicott, Danvers, supercargo ; and Captain Israel Whit- 
ney, Beverly, was a passenger on the homeward trip. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, J. A. Peabody, Peabody 
& Deland, Samuel Barton, S. & G. Endicott, Josiah Lov- 
ett, F. W. Pickman, J. Whitney and A. H, Thomas M. 
Saunders, William Leach, E. Rollins, Odell & Perley, 
Prince Farmer, William Driver, J. G. Glover, N. Ayl- 
ward, William Colman, William Pinder, Ephraim Em- 
merton, Jr., William H. Lovett, William Mellus, Jr., and 
Joseph Winn, 3d. 

March 30, latitude 35.16 8., longitude 18.38 E., the 
George was boarded by the English East India Company’s 
(which, by the way, owned a line of splendid merchant 
vessels in the East India trade) ship Vansittart, Captain 
Dalrymple, 59 days from Canton and 43 days from Anjier, 
Java, for London. Ten days previous the Vansittart 
spoke a French ship from the Isle of France, which in- 
formed Captain Dalrymple of a violent gale at that island 
about March 1, in which thirty sail of vessels were lost at 
that place and at Bourbon. 

The George spoke, March 20, latitude 30.27 S., longi- 
tude 39.18 East, brig MWereus, Captain Brookhouse, 85 
days from Salem for Mozambique, all well. 

The writer spent one evening looking through the log 
books of Thomas M. Saunders and Joseph Winn, kept by 
them on this voyage. In them he found recorded ac- 
counts of a gale which began Feb. 28, 1824, in latitude 
12.40 S., longitude 86 E., and continued through March 1 
in latitude 13 S.A succession of gales would better ex- 
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press the real conditions. The ship was hove to, and all 
hands, as far as possible, kept below. Only one man was 
allowed on deck, and he was lashed to the helm. March 
2 the gale abated, and the ship continued on her course, 
having sustained considerable damage to her hull and rig- 
ging. Joseph Winn, in his journal, wrote the following: 
“March 2—Thanks be to God, this gale has abated, for 
we are a picture of a wreck.” 

On the completion of this voyage, her commander, 
Captain Samuel Endicott, went two voyages as super- 
cargo, and the mate, Thomas M. Saunders, took charge of 
this fine old packet ship. 

Victor Touret, one of the crew, was the grandfather of 
the late Benjamin A. Touret of Salem, and great-grand- 
father of Bishop Frank Hale Touret of Idaho, who 
preached in Grace and St. Peter’s churches, Salem, re- 
cently. 

The George had, as one of her crew on this voyage, a 
boy, who, before he died at a ripe old age, became distin- 
guished as a loyal son of his country in secession times, 
and, because of the fact that he christened the Stars and 
Stripes of America “Old Glory.” He was William 
Driver, and his name will go down to posterity because of 
his devotion always, under the most trying circumstances, 
to his flag and to his country. He died in Nashville, 
Tenn., where he “had been hated (by the Confederates, 
because of his Unionism and loyalty), and shunned as 
one affected by the leprous spots,” as he wrote in his 
journal. “His flag, Old Glory, which the Rebels could 
not find, because it was sewed up in the coverlet of his 
bed, and was hoisted with his own hands over the capitol 
in Nashville, Tenn., when the Union troops occupied the 
city, is now in possession of the Essex Institute. 


NintH VOYAGE. 

Sailed from Salem, June 26, 1824, Thomas M. Saunders, 
master, for Calcutta, and arrived there Oct. 26, 122 days’ 
passage. Sailed for home Feb. 18, 1825; passed Cape Good 
Hope April 4, 50 days out, and arrived at Salem May 24, 
100 days from Calcutta. Voyage, 10 months and 27 days 
—a very good trip for the young man on his first voyage 
as master. Duties, $59,778.56. 
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OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Thomas M. Saunders, Salem; mate, Richard 
Wheatland (Wareham), Salem; second mate, William 
Ashton (Marblehead), Salem ; carpenter, Benjamin Ashby, 
Salem ; seamen, Nicholas Aylward (Marblehead), Salem ; 
Isaac Swan (Sanbornton, N. H.), Salem; James G. 
Glover, William E. Allen, William S. Rose and George 
B. Very, Salem; William Bryant, Beverly; Michael 
Lord, Ipswich; William H. Lovett, Beverly; William 
Mellus, Jr. (Machias), Salem ; Charles Ramsdell (Salem), 
Milford ; Augustus Perry (New Bedford), Salem ; Timo- 
thy D. Prentiss (Marblehead), Salem; steward, William 
Coleman (Alexandria), Salem; cook, Clement Short 
(New York), Salem. 

Captain Samuel Endicott, Beverly, was supercargo. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Ephraim Emmerton, Jr., 
Thomas M. Saunders, Joseph Shatswell, William Cole- 
man, Richard Wheatland, D. Bancroft and J. E. Tuttle, 
William E. Allen, William H. Lovett. 


TENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, July 1, 1825, for Calcutta, Thomas 
M. Saunders, master; crossed the Equator Aug. 7, 38 
days out; passed Cape Good Hope Sept. 4, 66 days out, 
and arrived at Sand Heads Oct. 18, 110 days from Salem. 
Sailed for home Jan. 23, 1826 ; passed Cape Good Hope 
March 17, 54 days from Calcutta ; crossed the Equator 
April 13, in longitude 29.50 west, and arrived at Salem 
May 18, 1826, 111 days from Calcutta. Voyage, 10 
months and 12 days. Duties, $47,931.53. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Thomas M. Saunders; mate, William Ashton 
(Marblehead), Salem ; second mate, Michael Lord (Ips- 
wich), Salem ; clerk and seaman, Augustus Perry (New 
Bedford), Salem; supercargo, Samuel Endicott, Beverly ; 
carpenter, David Driver (Manchester), Beverly ; seamen, 
William R. Coombs (Islesboro), Salem ; Robert G. Elliott, 
Beverly ; Joseph Keirom (Madeira), Salem; Isaac Swan, 
(Sanbornton, N. H.), Salem; William H. Lovett and 
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Ebenezer Smith, Jr., Beverly; James G. Glover and 
William E. Allen, Salem; Charles Ramsdell (Salem), 
Milford ; William Mellus, Jr. (Machias), Salem ; William 
Manning, Jr., Salem ; steward, James Ruliff, Salem ; cook, 
William Ranson, Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Samuel Endicott, Thomas 
M. Saunders, William Ashton, Albert Thorndike, William 
Millers, Michael Lord, James G. Glover, William H. 
Coombs, Isaac Swan, William E. Allen, Robert G. Elliott. 


Another instance of the George showing her speed was 
when at sea on the morning of August 7, 1825, at 6.30 
o’clock, the lookout sighted a ship, lower yards to the 
water, ahead of her. In the short time of three hours 
she overtook and spoke the stranger, and found her 
to be an English ship bound from London for New South 
Wales. At night the English craft was so far astern that 
she could not be seen from the George. 


ELEVENTH VOYAGE. 

Sailed from Salem August 6, 1826, Samuel Endicott, 
master. Crossed the Equator September 20, in longitude 
23.17 W., 48 days out; passed Cape Good Hope Oct. 6, 
69 days out, and arrived at Sand Heads Dec. 5, 119 days 
from Salem, and arrived at Calcutta Dec. 12, having had 
light easterly winds up the Hoogly river. Left Calcutta 
Jan. 28, 1827, Sand Heads Feb. 4, and passed Cape Good 
Hope March 26, 50 days from Sand Heads ; sighted St. 
Helena April 7, at 11 A. M., 62 days out, bearing by 
compass N. W. by N. N. W., distance 50 miles, and lost 
sight of it the next day at the same hour, having seen it 
for 105 miles; crossed the Equator April 20, in longitude 
28.59 W., and arrived at Salem May 23, 1827, at 7 A.M., 
107 days from Calcutta. Voyage, 9 months and 17 days. 
Duties, $17,015.40. 

Captain Endicott wrote in his journal: “From May to 
October, when outward bound, I have always endeavored 
to pass from four degrees to six degrees west of St. An- 
thony, one of the Cape Verde islands. By so doing, I 
have found much steadier winds and carried the N. E. 
trades much farther south. At this season of the year S 
and S. S. W. winds prevail between the S. E. and N. E. 
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trades, where a ship may always obtain easting enough 
so as not to cross the Equator too far west, and, I think, 
following this route will always shorten the passage to 
the Equator.” 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Samuel Endicott, Beverly ; mate, William Ash- 
ton (Marblehead), Salem; second mate, Jonathan H. 
Lovett, Jr., Beverly; supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem ; 
carpenter, Benjamin Millett, Salem; seamen, Ebenezer 
Smith, Jr., and William H. Lovett, Beverly; David 
Driver (Manchester), Beverly ; William Manning, Salem; 
John Vickery, Jr., George Whitmarsh, William Lovett, 
Jr., Stephen Church and Josiah Bennett, Beverly ; Thomas 
Webb (New York), Salem; William G. Oliver, Salem; 
Augustus Perry (New Bedford), Salem ; steward, Wil- 
liam Coleman (Alexandria), Salem; cook, Jesse Burrill 
(Worcester), Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Samuel Endicott, John 
O. Lovett, Ebenezer Smith, William Coleman. 

No less than eight Beverly boys, it will be noted, were 
members of the crew, while a Beverly man was master, 
and another Beverly man was second mate. Beverly had 
the call on this voyage. William Ashton, the mate, 
later became master of the ship Mentor, in the Salem- 
Sumatra trade. George Whitmarsh became master of the 
ship Eclipse in the Sumatra trade, succeeding Capt. Wil- 
kins, who was murdered by the Malays. 


TWELFTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem July 4, 1827, Thomas M. Saunders, 
master. Crossed the Equator August 13, 40 days out; 
passed Cape Good Hope Sept. 9, 67 days out, and arrived 
at Sand Heads Nov. 6, 125 days from Salem; was eight 
days working up the river to Calcutta, all well. Left 
Calcutta Feb. 9, 1828; Sand Heads Feb. 11 (off which 
spoke ship Hmerald, Joseph Webb, master, R. C. Mackay, 
supercargo, from Salem, Sept. 30, 153 days from Salem ; 
Capt. Webb was the grandfather of the late Capt. Arthur 
N. Webb, formerly treasurer of the Holyoke Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Salem; the Zmerald had papers 
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and letters from home for those on the George, which 
proved most acceptable) ; passed Cape Good Hope April 2, 
53 days out ; crossed the Equator April 26, in longitude 
28.10 W., 24 days from the Cape, and arrived at Salem 
May 19, 1828, 98 days from Sand Heads and 100 from 
Calcutta. Voyage, 10 months and 15 days. Duties, 
$21,875.72. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Thomas M. Saunders, Salem; mate, William 
Ashton (Marblehead), Salem; second mate, Jonathan H. 
Lovett, Jr., Beverly ; supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem ; 
carpenter, Benjamin Millett, Salem ; seamen, Ebenezer 
Smith, Beverly; Thomas Webb (New York), Salem ; 
George Whitmarsh, John Vickery, Jr., William Lovett 
and Stephen Church, Beverly; William Manning, Jr., 
Salem; David Driver (Manchester), Beverly; John J. 
Scobie, William G. Oliver John B. Goodhue and Charles 
H. Allen, Salem; steward, William Coleman (Alexandria), 
Salem ; cook, Jesse Burrill (Worcester), Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Thomas M. Saunders, 
William Coleman, Ebenezer Smith, Josiah Lovett, Lovett 
& Thorndike, E. Ellingwood, Samuel Emery, William 
Ashton, Wiiliam W. Oliver. 


Died at Calcutta, Dec. 18, 1827, after an illness of 
fourteen days, John Vickery, Jr., of Beverly, 26 years, 
seaman. 

Died at sea, March 21, 1828, latitude 31 south, longi- 
tude 37.20 east, William G. Oliver, 18 years 9 months, 
son of William W. Oliver, Esq., deputy collector of cus- 
toms of Salem. Thereby hangs a pathetic story. Older 
Salem people will recall, readily, Deputy Collector Wil- 
liam W. Oliver, who held that office forty-six years, and 
who was a perfect encyclopedia of information regarding 
Salem commerce. As the reader has observed, his son, 
William G. Oliver, was making his second voyage in the 
George, and he was well when the ship left Calcutta. On 
the previous voyage, when the ship was sighted from 
Salem Neck, a lad ran up to the Salem Custom House 
and told the news to Mr. Oliver, for which he received a 
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quarter, as was the custom in those days to give the boys 
for their news. Mr. Oliver quickly got a chaise, drove to 
the Neck and then to the wharf, and from the latter took 
the sailor lad home with him, where the mother gladly 
received him. On this second voyage, however, when a 
lad rushed to him with the news, “The George is coming, 
Mr. Oliver,” he gave the lad his fee, and then said, “My 
boy is dead, and I am going home.” Suiting the action 
to the word, he took his hat and went home to his wife, 
a sorrow-stricken man. Yet he had had no possible way 
of knowing the sad news, for the lad died at sea, and the 
ship was not spoken after the boy’s decease. 

Mr. Oliver, the boy’s father, died in Salem, Dec. 29, 
1869, in his 92d year, and, as before stated, is well re- 
membered by older Salem people of to-day. He was an 
enthusiast on walking, and would frequently take long 
tramps. On one occasion, when there was a fire in Lynn, 
he was asked where the fire was, and he replied, “I am 
told it is in Lynn; guess I will step over and see.” The 
story goes that he did so. He was employed in the Salem 
Custom House as office boy, clerk, and deputy collector, 
forty-six years and ten days. Aside from his wonderful 
knowledge of the commerce of Salem, he was very 
minute in local history, and he would delight his hearers 
with his personal recollections of the visit of President 
George Washington to Salem, in October, 1789, for then 
he was a boy eleven years of age, and he retained a vivid 
recollection of the scenes on that occasion. 

The brig Bramin, Captain Leach, sailed from Sand 
Heads, Feb. 7, for New York, four days before the George, 
but was overtaken by the ship Feb. 13, latitude 14.53 
north, longitude 87.30 east. 

A breeze of excitement was created on the George on 
the outward passage to Calcutta, when, in latitude 5 
north, longitude 18 west, the ship passed about two miles 
to leeward of a four-masted vessel standing to the west- 
ward. The stranger had every appearance of being a 
pirate. Some of the crew of the George hid their money, 
determined to save it if possible. When six or seven 
miles astern of the George, the craft tacked and stood for 
her. She set all drawing sail and continued the chase for 
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sixteen hours, but finding that the George outsailed her, 
gave up the pursuit. She was a vessel of about 200 tons, 
and resembled somewhat a man-of-war. Several years 
later it was learned that she was a slaver. “But the boys 
were mightily scared,” said Capt. Saunders and Capt. 
Charles H. Allen (the latter was a boy on the George at 
the time), in relating the occurrence to the writer some 
half a century later. 


THIRTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, Aug. 8, 1828, Thomas M. Saunders, 
master. Crossed the Equator Sept. 10, 33 days out, and 
arrived at Pernambuco Sept. 17,40 days from Salem, and 
leaking 1000 to 1200 strokes per hour. She was dis- 
charged, stripped, hove down, repaired, sheathed anew 
with board and copper, reloaded, and was detained in port 
but 49 days. The entire expense was about $9,000. 
Sailed from Pernambuco Nov. 6 ; passed Cape Good Hope 
Nov. 30, 24 days from Pernambuco, and arrived at Sand 
Heads Jan. 18, 1829, 74 days from Pernambuco, and ar- 
rived at Calcutta Jan. 22. Sailed from Sand Heads March 
1, 1829; passed Cape Good Hope April 19, 50 1-2 days 
out; sighted St. Helena May 4; crossed the Equator May 
15, in longitude 30.28 W., 76 days out, and arrived at 
Salem June 9, 1829, 100 1-2 days from Sand Heads, and 
104 from Calcutta, all well. Voyage, ten months and one 
day. Duties, $21,055.68. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Thomas M. Saunders, Salem; mate, William 
Ashton, Salem; second mate, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., 
Beverly; supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem; carpenter, 
David Driver (Manchester), Beverly ; seamen, James G. 
Glover and Benjamin Cheever, Salem ; Nicholas Aylward 
(Marblehead), Salem; Jacob Ford (Portland), Salem ; 
Stephen Church, Beverly; Charles H. Allen and John B. 
Goodhue, Salem ; Stephen Woodbury and Jonathan Bis- 
son, Beverly ; Francis B. Dennis, Salem ; James Murdock 
(Cuba), Salem ; Eben B. Osgood, Salem; cook, Charles 
“i Downing (Philadelphia), Salem;-steward, John Tucker, 

alem. 
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Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Thomas M. Saunders, 
William Thorndike, William Ashton, Ebenezer Smith, 
Francis Lamson, C. M. Downing, J. G. Glover. 

Twenty-one days after leaving Pernambuco the George 
spoke the English transport ship Sophia Thomas, of Lon- 
don, Captain Ely, from Dublin for New South Wales, with 
192 convicts on board. She sent her boat to board the 
George, and bought one barrel of flour, one barrel of 
bread, two kegs of tobacco, and 1000 cigars. 


FOURTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, Aug. 11, 1829, Samuel Endicott, 
master. Crossed the Equator Sept. 17, 37 days out; 
passed Cape Good Hope Oct. 20, 70 days out, and arrived 
at Sand Heads Dec. 7, 118 days from Salem, and at Cal- 
cutta Dec. 12, all well. Sailed from Calcutta Feb. 11, 
1830; Sand Heads, Feb. 17; passed Cape Good Hope 
April 8, 45 1-2 days out; crossed the Equator April 29, 
79 days from Calcutta and 23 1-2 days from Cape Good 
Hope, and arrived at Salem May 25, 1830, at 8 A. M., 98 
days from Calcutta. Voyage, 9 months and 14 days. 
Duties, $42,915.57. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Samuel Endicott, Beverly ; mate, William Ash- 
ton, Salem ; second mate, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., Bev- 
erly; supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem; carpenter, 
David Driver (Manchester), Salem ; seamen, John Brown 
(New York), Salem, George M. Haskell, Salem ; Robert 
Stein (New York), Salem; James Murdock (Cuba), 
Salem; Charles Bush, Salem; John Ellison (Ipswich), 
Salem; William Anderson (St. Johns), Salem; William 
Peckham (New York), Salem ; George Leeds (Gravesend, 
Eng.), Salem; Benjamin Chapman, Charles D. Mugford 
and Andrew Haraden, Salem; steward, John Tucker, 
Salem ; cook, Charles M. Downing (Philadelphia), Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Samuel Endicott, J. H. 
Lovett, C. Stephens, William Ashton. 
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FIFTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, Aug. 20, 1830, Samuel Endicott, 
master. Crossed the Equator Sept. 26, 37 days out; 
passed Cape Good Hope Oct. 28, 69 days out, and ar- 
rived at Sand Heads Dec. 19, 121 days from Salem, and 
at Caleutta Dec. 25, all well. Sailed from Calcutta, Feb. 
15, 1831; Sand Heads, Feb. 17; passed Cape Good Hope 
April 11; St. Helena, April 24; crossed the Equator May 
8, and arrived at Salem May 22, 1831, at midnight, after 
a pleasant passage of 95 days from Calcutta and 93 from 
Sand Heads. Voyage, 9 months and 15 days. Duties, 
$44,933.48, 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Samuel Endicott, Beverly ; mate, Jonathan H. 
Lovett, Jr., Beverly ; second mate,George Sherry (Charles- 
ton, S. C.), Salem ; supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem; 
carpenter, Peter Lewis (Kennebunk, Maine), Salem; sea- 
men, William Manning, 2d, Salem; John L. Gallup, Bev- 
erly ; Charles H. Allen, Salem ; Jonathan Bisson, Bever- 
ly ; Thomas Hunt, Charles Bush and Charles D. Mugford 
Salem; Calvin Wallis, Beverly ; Andrew Haraden, Jr., 
John West, William H. Allen and Francis A. Winn, 
Salem; steward, John Tucker, Salem; cook, William 
Drew (Dorchester), Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, Benjamin Cox (later a 
prominent physician and surgeon, whose house on Essex 
street is now the home of the Essex Institute), Samuel 
Endicott, Charles D. Mugford, Peter E. Webster, William 
H. Allen, Benjamin W. Stone (afterwards a member of 
the firm of Stone, Silsbees & Pickman), Jonathan H. 
Lovett. 


Some tall sailing was done on this voyage. On the 
homeward passage the run from Cape Good Hope to the 
Equator was made in 22 days, from Cape Good Hope to 
St. Helena in 18 days, from St. Helena to the Equator in 
9 days, from St. Helena to Salem in 31 days, and from 
Cape Good Hope to Salem in 41 days. 
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This passage of the George from Cape Good Hope to 
Salem is believed to be the quickest on record of any sail- 
ing vessel from the Cape to a North Atlantic port, partic- 
ularly New York, Boston, Capes of Delaware, or Salem. 
The writer has seen the reports of scores of sailing vessel 
passages, but in no instance did he find a single one among 
all the fast tea clippers that even equalled it. So the glory 
all belongs to this old Salem ship. 

The ship Mandarin, Capt. Cook, sailed from Sand 
Heads, Feb. 11, for Salem, and arrived here July 16, 161 
days’ passage from Calcutta, 153 from Sand Heads, the 
George thus beating her 66 and 60 days respectively. 


SIXTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem Aug. 10, 1831, Jonathan H. Lovett, 
Jr., master. Crossed the Equator Sept. 7, 271-2 days 
out; passed Cape Good Hope Oct. 8, 59 days out, and 
arrived at Sand Heads Nov. 22, 104 days from Salem, and 
at Calcutta Nov. 26, all well. Sailed from Calcutta Jan. 
18, 1832 ; Sand Heads, Jan. 17 ; passed Cape Good Hope 
March 4, 46 days from Sand Heads; crossed the Equator 
March 27, in longitude 30.26 W., 69 days out, and ar- 
rived at Salem April 20, 1832, 93 days’ passage. Voyage, 
eight months and ten days, her quickest round trip. Du- 
ties, $60,386.20. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., Beverly; mate, Ed- 
ward Kilham, Beverly ; second mate, Charles H. Allen ; 
supercargo, James B. Briggs, Salem; carpenter, John L. 
Lovett, Beverly; seamen, John West, Charles D. Mugford 
and Francis A. Winn, Salem; William Lovett, Jr., and 
John Lovett, Beverly; Charles Bush, John Goldsmith, 
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William H. Allen and Andrew Haraden, Jr., Salem ; Cal- 
vin Wallis, Beverly ; Richard W. Seccomb, Salem; Ed- 
ward F. Weld, Beverly; steward, John Tucker, Salem; 
cook, William Drew (Dorchester), Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, James B. Briggs, Jona- 
than H, Lovett, Jr., Ebenezer Seccomb, Jr., Robert Peele, 
3d, Peter E. Webster, Edward Kilham, Andrew Hara- 
den, Jr., Samuel G. Rea, William H. Allen. 

Three ships sailed from Calcutta previous to the George, 
but she outsailed themall. They were: Ship Fenelon, 
Capt. Joseph Webb of Salem, from Calcutta, Dec. 23, 
1831, Sand Heads Dec. 27, for Boston, where she arrived 
April 24, 1832, 118 days’ passage; ship Tremont, Capt. 
Darling, from Calcutta, Dec. 28, 1831, Sand Heads Jan. 
3, 1832, for Boston, and arrived April 30, 117 days’ pas- 
sage ; ship Mount Vernon, Capt. Davis, from Calcutta, 
Jan. 4, 1832, Sand Heads Jan. 14, for Boston, where she 
arrived May 20, 126 days’ passage, having lost bulwarks 
in a long and hard gale off Cape Good Hope. 


SEVENTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, Aug. 7, 1832, Jonathan H. Lovett, 
Jr., master. Crossed the Equator Sept. 13, 87 days out ; 
passed Cape Good Hope Oct. 11, 65 days out, and arrived 
at Sand Heads Dec. 16, 131 1-2 days’ passage from Salem, 
and at Calcutta Dec. 21. Sailed from Calcutta Feb. 7, 
1833; Sand Heads, Feb. 12; passed Cape Good Hope 
April 6, 53 days out; passed the Equator April 28, 75 
days out, and arrived at Salem May 22, 1833, 97 days 
from Sand Heads. Voyage, nine months and fifteen days. 
Duties, $17,162.94... 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., Beverly; mate, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Jr., Salem; second mate, Charles H. Allen, 
Salem; supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem; carpenter, 
John L. Lovett, Beverly; seamen, William H. Allen, 
Salem ; Calvin Wallis, Beverly; John Goldsmith and 
William Peele, Salem; Thomas Williamson (Fairfax 
County,Va.), Salem ; Joseph Noble, Jr., Danvers; Charles 
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Bush, Salem ; John W. Allen, Manchester; John Church, 
Beverly; Perley Z. M. P. Putnam, Salem; Edward F. 
Weld, Beverly ; William B. Graves, Salem ; steward, John 
Tucker, Salem ; cook, Charles Hollis, Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, John L. Lovett, John 
Tucker, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., William H. Allen, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Jr., Charles Bush, Calvin Wallis, Peter E. 
Webster. 

Off Cape Good Hope, the George spoke the ship Brook- 
line, of Salem, Capt. Samuel Kennedy, Sr., of Salem, 
bound to Boston, which sailed from Calcutta seven days 
before the George. Capt. Lovett tried hard to speak the 
Brookline, but that ship would not answer. The George 
arrived at Salem exactly two weeks before the Brookline 
reached Boston. Meeting the mate of the Brookline on 
Salem Common one day, Mr. Balch asked him why he did 
not answer the George off Cape Good Hope. The reply 
was, “The old man (a term always applied by sailors to 
their master) was so mad to think that you had caught us 
that he would not allow me to reply.” When the Brook- 
line left Calcutta, Capt. Kennedy offered to take home 
letters from the George, but Capt. Lovett politely declined 
the kindness, saying, “We shall sail in a few days, and I 
guess the George will get home as soon as the Brookline.” 

August 24, 1832, seventeen days after the George left 
Salem, the brand new ship Dover, Capt. Austin, sailed 
from Boston for Calcutta. Before the George sailed, 
wagers were laid that the Dover would make the shorter 
passage, that she would arrive out first, and that she 
would complete the voyage first. The George arrived at 
Calcutta in 136 1-2 days from Salem, as before stated. 
She loaded her home cargo, and was proceeding down the 
Hoogly river, when a ship was seen coming up the river, 
bound to Calcutta. “What ship and from where ?” shout- 
ed Capt. Lovett. The reply was drawled out, “The 
Dover, 170 days from Boston.” The first news of the 
Dover after she left Boston was brought to Salem by the 
George in the foregoing report. Such were some of the 
instances of sailing ship days, now no more. 

Thomas Williamson, who was induced to try a voyage 
in the George, in the hope that a sea trip would result 
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beneficially, died on board the George, of consumption, off 
Sand Heads, Feb. 12, 1833, on the homeward passage. He 
was off duty most of the outward passage, and was in the 
hospital at Calcutta six weeks. When the George sailed 
for home he begged Capt. Lovett to take him and not to 
leave him there alone to die. His request was granted. 


EIGHTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem July 7, 1833, for Gibraltar, Jona- 
than H. Lovett, Jr., master. She was to load quicksilver 
for South America. She arrived at Gibraltar July 27, 
and remained there seven months, and finding it impossi- 
ble to obtain a cargo, returned to Salem. She sailed from 
Gibraltar Feb. 28, 1834, and arrived at Salem April 1. 
Passage out, 20 days; home, 32 days, both good. Voyage, 
eight months, twenty-five days. Duties, $149.18. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., Beverly ; mate, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Jr.; second mate, William H. Allen, Salem ; 
supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem; carpenter, John 
Burns, Salem; seamen, Henry Warden (New York), 
Salem; William Harris and Nathaniel Lane, Salem; 
William C. Fauvell (Baltimore), Salem; James Bates 
(Washington), Salem; William Upton, Timothy Green- 
leaf, Henry B. Manning, and Perley Z. M. P. Putnam, 
Salem; John James (Anconia), Salem; Caleb Buffum, 
Jr., and Thomas Brown, Salem; steward, John Tucker, 
Salem ; cook, John G. Powell, Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, merchandise and 46 gal- 
lons red wine from Gibraltar. 


NINETEENTH VOYAGE. 


The foregoing voyage not proving to the liking of 
either the ship or the owner, she was returned to her first 
love, the Calcutta trade. Sailed from Salem July 380, 
1834, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., master. Crossed the 
Equator Aug. 27, 28 days out; passed Cape Good Hope 
Sept. 24, 56 days out, and arrived at Sand Heads Nov. 
15, 109 days from Salem, and at Calcutta Nov. 19. Left 
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Calcutta Feb. 8, 1835; Sand Heads, Feb. 12; passed 
Cape Good Hope April 5, 58 days out ; crossed the Equa- 
tor April 29, in longitude 31.30 W., 76 days out, and ar- 
rived at Salem May 25, 1835, 102 days from Sand Heads. 
Voyage, 9 months, 25 days. Duties, $16,374.24. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., Beverly ; mate, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Jr., Salem; second mate, William H. Allen, 
Salem; supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem; carpenter, Eze- 
kiel Goss (Mendon), Salem; seamen, Daniel Andrew, 
Salem; John Johnson (Sweden), Salem ; Stephen Church, 
Beverly ; James Symonds and John Hancock, Salem; John 
Shurtleff (Philadelphia), Salem; Oloff Anderson (Sweden), 
Salem; Charles E. Flagg, Beverly; Custadia M. Vieira 
(Brazil), Salem ; John F. Lovett, Beverly ; Caleb Buffum, 
Jr., Salem; Thomas V. Oliver (Weathersfield, Vt.), 
Salem ; steward, John Tucker, Salem; cook, London Ru- 
liff, Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, William H. Allen, Ben- 
jamin Balch, Jr., Samuel Barton, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr. 

Passengers from Calcutta, Mr. Haines, Miss Eliza 
Haines and servant, John W. Kalon, and John A. Burn 
ham. 


The George did not always wait for favorable weather, 
when ready for sea. When she sailed from Salem on this 
voyage, July 30, at 2 P. M., the wind was east and the 
weather thick and rainy. 

On the outward passage the ship averaged five and a 
half knots an hour, and the distance sailed was only 14,581 
miles by the log. 


TWENTIETH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem Juhe 16, 1835, for Calcutta, Benja- 
min Balch, Jr., master. Crossed the Equator July 19, 33 
days out; passed Cape Good Hope Aug. 24, 69 days out, 
and arrived at Sand Heads Oct. 7, 118 days from Salem. 
Left Calcutta Jan. 6; Sand Heads, Jan. 9, 1836; passed 
Cape Good Hope March 4, 55 days out; crossed the Equa- 
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tor March 26, in longitude 28.34 W., 77 days out, and 
arrived at Salem April 20, 102 days’ passage. Voyage, 
ten months and four days. Duties, $15,929.98. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Benjamin Balch, jr., Salem; mate, William H. 
Allen, Salem; second mate, Stephen Church, Beverly ; 
supercargo, Samuel Barton, Salem; carpenter, Ezekiel 
Goss (Mendon), Salem ; seaman and clerk, Thomas V. 
Oliver (Weathersfield, Vt.), Salem ; seamen, Philip Man- 
ning, Jr., Joseph Trask and John Patey, Salem; John 
Fisher (London), Salem; William Shaw (Liverpool), 
Salem; John Murey (Western Islands), Salem; John 
Barnes (Wilmington, N. C.), Salem; John Messervy and 
Augustus Hitchens, Salem; Thomas A. Robbins, Dan- 
vers. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, James B. Briggs, Joseph 
W. Peabody, Benjamin Balch, Jr., William H. Allen, 
Samuel Barton, J. Chamberlain. 

Previous to leaving Calcutta on her twentieth voyage, 
the Banian merchants of that port presented to the ship 
a complete and beautiful “freedom suit” of silk signals 
and colors, which for many years remained in the posses- 
sion of the late Colonel Francis Peabody, and _ possibly 
may still be in existence. When the ship was off Cape 
Good Hope, February 22, on this voyage, guns were fired 
from the quarter, the vessel was dressed from stem to 
stern in her.new silk colors, and a general jollification 
took place, all in honor of the birthday of George Wash- 
ington. 

The George spoke in the Hoogly river, bound up to Cal- 
og the ship Trescott, Capt. Lindsey, 130 days from 

oston. 


Twenty-First VoyAGE. 


Sailed from Salem Aug. 5, 1836, for Calcutta, Benjamin 
Balch, Jr., master. Arrived at Calcutta about Dec. 12. 
Left Calcutta Jan. 25, 1837 ; Sand Heads, Jan. 30, and 
arrived at Salem May 17, 1887, 107 days from Sand 
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Heads. Voyage, nine months and twelve days. Duties, 
$17,043.29. 

Deposited in the Essex Institute by Frank Balch, Mrs. 
Frederick W. Broadhead and Miss Elizabeth Balch, is a 
silver service of four pieces,’ which was presented to 
Captain Balch for his humane assistance at sea, on this 
voyage, of the passengers and crew of the English ship 
Heroine. 

Captain Balch was on the passage from Salem to Cal- 
cutta when he sighted, on November 16, 1836, a ship 
showing signals of distress. He immediately bore down 
to her, and found her to be the Heroine, short of provis- 
ions, and bound from London for Calcutta, with passen- 
gers aboard. He supplied her with provisions and took 
some of the passengers aboard the George. The silver 
service bears the names of the passengers. 

A Calcutta paper gives the particulars of the assistance 
rendered by Captain Balch to the passengers and crew of 
the Heroine, taken from the log book of the Heroine and 
republished in the Salem Register of May 29, 1837, as 
follows : 

“November 16, 1836, at 6 A. M., after several days of 
anxious watching, we at last observed a sail about ten 
miles to windward, steering the same as ourselves, N. N. 
W. The ensign and signal, ‘I wish to speak to you,’ 
were hoisted in conspicuous parts. The stranger now 
bears towards us. Passengers all on the qui vive, and 
once more our countenances beamed with joy at the pros- 
pect of assistance. 

“The gallant ship came most beautifully under our 
stern, and her commander inquired if we were in want of 
assistance. On an affirmative reply being returned, they 
hove to immediately. We then read on her stern, ‘George, 
Salem.’ The Coccle Shell so unwillingly supplied us by 
the Wavarino served to convey the second mate and my- 
self to the George, Captain Balch, from Salem for Cal- 
cutta, out 103 days. 

“Tt will be difficult to describe the kind reception we 
met with on board of this hospitable American, who im- 
mediately offered whatever we required, and presently her 
boat, as well as ours, began loading with flour, biscuits, 
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bread, salmon, and other fish, pork, beef, some ropes, and 
half the quantity of potatoes remaining. The handsome 
manner in which these were given out and the kind feel- 
ing shown by the commander, officers and crew of the 
George considerably enhanced the value of their service. 
Even our own men were supplied by the American crew 
with tobacco, cigars, etc. 

“Captain McCarthy’s feelings were quite overpowered, 
and he could not help going on board the American per- 
sonally to thank them. Myself and some of the passen- 
gers, who were particularly anxious to get up to Calcutta 
without delay, were welcomed and most handsomely ac- 
commodated by the captain, the chief mate (William 
Henry Allen of Salem), who gave up his cabin, the su- 
percargo (James B. Briggs of Salem), and I need not say 
much to convince you that we met with the noblest feel- 
ing of sympathy and kindness during the few days we 
were under the command of Captain Balch.” 

The Heroine probably arrived at Calcutta all right, as 
no further mention was made of her, and all that she 
needed when the George spoke her was provisions. It 
will be noticed that the foregoing does not state when and 
where the presentation was made, but as the news was 
first published in a Calcutta paper, the inference may well 
be drawn that it took place in that city. 


OFFICERS AND CREW. 


Master, Benjamin Balch, Jr.; mate, William H. Allen, 
Salem; second mate, John Barnes, Salem; supercargo, 
James B. Briggs, Salem; seamen, Henry Johnson (Balti- 
more), Salem; Winfield Ricker (Dover, N. H.), Salem; 
Francis Deneasche (Genoa), Salem; John Stevenson 
(Hull, Eng.), Salem; William Richards, Samuel Benson 
and Henry B. Silsbee, Lynn; David Brown (Thomaston, 
Me.), Salem ; Francis Pulsifer (Salem), Beverly (he was 
taken sick, and Richard Patterson was substituted) ; Ed- 
ward H. Trumbull (Haverhill), Salem ; Thomas V. Oliver 
(Weathersfield, Vt.), Salem; steward, John Tucker, 
Salem ; cook, Hazard Fletcher (Marblehead), Salem. 

Consignees—Joseph Peabody, James B. Briggs, Joseph 
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W. Peabody, Benjamin Balch, Jr., William H. Allen, John 
Tucker, Tucker Daland, Daniel Perkins, T. V. Oliver. 

After her twenty- first voyage, the old ‘ship was sold to 
Jefferson Adams and Caleb Smith, and was fitted for a 
voyage to South America. She sailed from Salem Sept. 
24, 1837, Jefferson Adams, master, for Pernambuco and 
a market. She arrived at Perviimbuce Nov. 4, proceeded 
to Bahia and Rio Janeiro, and was condemned at Rio 
Janeiro previous to January 12, 1838, and sold for 6000 
millreis, and this was the end of the old Salem ship George, 
small in size, but great in achievement. 

The writer has before him a copy of a note written to 
him many years ago by the late George B. Foster, which 
reads as follows: “When Captain Peabody decided to 
sell the ship in 1837, her former officers got up a fishing 
party, and with other friends, one summer morning in 
June or July, 1837, went down the harbor in the yacht 
Caravan, and caught a fine mess of cod and haddock. At 
noon they boarded the George at her anchorage, and with 
the addition of another party from the shore, Tucker 
Daland, the clerks from the counting room, supercargoes, 
captains, and other officers of former years, had a glorious 
dinner on the old ship. Captain Balch, Captain Endicott, 
Captain Briggs, Captain William H. Allen, and other 
officers, myself aad other friends, were present. One in 
particular I recall (the relative of the man who made up 
his mind, if Colonel Leslie, at North Bridge, in February, 
1775, ordered his soldiers to fire on Robert Foster and 
his party, who ‘hoisted the Draw,’ to clinch him around 
the waist and jump overboard with him), whose brilliant 
fun kept the party in royal spirits all day. I well remem- 
ber when the George sailed from Salem on her last voyage. 
We watched her departure as that of an old friend, which 
she was, and one very dear to us all, because of the mem- 
ories that clustered around her. It was a day of sorrow 
in Salem.” 

The following is a tabular statement of the several 
voyages of the George, her entrances at the Salem Custom 
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House, the names of her commanders, and the amount of 
duties paid on her several cargoes: 


Date Captain Duties 
June 18, 1816, William Haskell, $48,272.07 
Sept., 1817, Thomas West, 48,968.72 
April, 1819, fC Ks 44,519.45 
May, 1820, “6 ae 88,289.42 
April, 1821, Samuel Endicott, 21,940.39 
April, 1822, G ¥ 17,257.91 
April, 1823, « “ 21,910.96 
May, 1824, ce a 28,082.63 
May, 1825, Thomas M. Saunders, 59,778.56: 
May, 1826, (i st be 47,931.53. 
May, 1827, Samuel Endicott, 42,915.57 
May, 1828, Thomas M. Saunders, 21,875.72 
June, 1829, 6s Ot he 21,055.68. 
May, 18380, Samuel Endicott, 42,915.57 
May, 1831, ce ts 44,933.48 
April, 1882, Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., 60,386.20: 
May, 1883, ss we Ot ee 17,162.94 
April, 1834 (Gibraltar), Jy es CG He 149.18. 
May, 1835, 5 ee se se OG 16,374.24 
April, 1836, Benjamin Balch, Jr., 15,929.98 
May, 18387, es “ K 17,043.29: 

Total, $651,748.32 


A glance at the George will be of interest at this time. 
Her length, beam, and depth of hold have been before 
stated, but the following was related to the writer in the 
course of an evening by the late Captain Thomas M. 
Saunders and Captain Charles H. Allen: ‘The deck was 
one unbroken sweep from the bow to the stern. The only 
house on it was the “doctor’s office” (galley). Forward 
was the old-fashioned windlass, which required all hands 
to weigh anchor ; also the forecastle, companionway. Aft 
was the long tiller, wheels not being in use in those days, 
and the cabin companionway. There were but two hatches, 
and through them were lowered and hoisted thousands 
upon thousands of dollars’ worth of cargo. 

“All of the cables, with the exception of one for the 
starboard anchor, were made of rope, and it was not until 
the ship had made many voyages that the chain was car- 
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ried. One cannot help being amazed as he compares, in 
his mind’s eye, this world-trotter with any of the modern 
clippers of later years, any one of which she could out- 
sail, The latter had magnificent cabins, luxuriously fur- 
nished, and spacious forecastles, galley and other houses, 
fitted with conveniences, on deck. 

_ “Below :—Aft was the cabin, divided by a single parti- 
tion, the forward part being used for the dining room. 
Opening from this were the “staterooms” of the captain, 
mate, and supercargo. In the after cabin was the second 
mate’s stateroom, by far the pleasantest on the ship. The 
officer could stand in the middle of it and obtain a fine 
view through the two large stern windows of the rolling, 
tumbling, never quiet ocean. Just forward of the cabin 
were the steward’s and store rooms. 

“Then came the “tween decks’ space, forward of which 
was the forecastle, with its bunks for the crew. When 
the ship was in ballast trim, ‘Jack’ would sling his ham- 
mock in the ‘tween decks,’ but when the vessel was load- 
ed there was no connection between the cabin and fore- 
castle, excepting by going up on deck. As one left the 
ship he noticed that she had painted ports, and those, 
with the peculiar rake of her masts, gave her the appear- 
ance of a man-of-war.” 

An important member of the ship’s company was a very 
large black and white cat, that the crew named “George,” 
because that name fitted the feline. “George” made 
three voyages in the ship—the second, third and fourth. 
On the fifth voyage he was taken aboard the ship, but 
somehow made his escape. The morning after the ship 
sailed he was found sitting on the doorstep of the house 
of Second Mate Thomas M. Saunders. When the ship 
returned, “George” was away on a voyage to Cape Good 
Hope, having been borrowed by the master. The sixth 
voyage was made without him, but when the ship started 
on her seventh voyage the cat, which had in the meantime 
been at the home of Mate Saunders, was again taken 
aboard the George, and this time was perfectly contented 
to remain. He was a great favorite with the crew, and 
he had free range of the whole ship, and, like Robinson 
Crusoe, he was monarch of all he surveyed, and his right 
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there was none to dispute. At sea, he would go over 
the ship into the channel, in good weather, watch his 
chance, and catch a flying fish for a repast, after which 
he would sprawl himself on deck and go sound asleep. 
In port at Calcutta, he never offered to leave the ship, 
but would often go up the mast and out on the yards and 
watch the men at work. On the seventh voyage he be- 
came poisoned in some way, and died. Requies cat in 
pace ! 

The writer never learned that the ship ran short of 
food, but the supply of firewood on the second voyage, on 
the homeward passage, fell shy. To make the matter 
worse, the cook was taken sick, and a sailor being obliged 
to take his place, the natural result was an increased con- 
sumption of fuel. By the strictest economy, however, 
and by being put on allowance, the stock lasted until the 
ship reached Salem. 

Frequent reference in these articles has been made to 
the crack sailing of the ship. Captain Saunders, in his 
twelve voyages from boy to master, never saw her beaten. 
“Yet,’”’ he said to the writer, “I never knew her to make 
over thirteen knots an hour, for at that rate she would 
bury herself in the sea, and sail had to be shortened, for 
nothing was being gained. In light winds she would fan 
along when others were at astandstill. The largest day’s 
work that I ever knew her to roll up was 250 miles. 
Some extreme clipper ships are recorded as having made 
in a day from 350 to 400 miles, but none of them, not 
one, has ever excelled her passage of 41 days from Cape 
Good Hope to a North Atlantic port (22 from St. Helena 
and 19 from the Equator). And where can be found a- 
better average of 21 round voyages between Calcutta and 
the United States ? 

Perhaps some of the passages from Salem to the Equa- 
tor appear rather long, but the fact must be borne in 
mind that the George almost always left home at the time 
of year when calms and light airs prevailed between 
those points. That fact considered, the passages, even 
then, are good. 

The George was almost invariably piloted to sea by 
Captain Joseph Perkins, father and son, and from sea to 
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port by Captain Perkins or Captain Ambrose Martin. 
The shipkeeper for the first two voyages was Captain 
Thomas Phippen, and for most of her later voyages 
Philip Manning. 

Her officers and sailors enjoyed an enviable reputation 
for seamanship, and Ephraim Emmerton, when super- 
cargo, wrote, “All of the crew are skilled in lunars and 
navigation, and the cook only, an African, cannot read 
or write.” At the time of their ceasing to follow the 
sea, of those who used “to hand, reef, and steer’ aboard 
of her, 45 ranked as captains, 20 as mates, and six as 
second mates, and quite a number as supercargoes. The 
men who had charge of the culinary department were 
eminently trustworthy and unexcelled in any particular, 
while the floor of the cabin, always as white as snow, for 
it was not carpeted, the polished brass work, and the 
exquisite neatness of the cabin, testified to the diligence 
and pride of the stewards. 

In a note written by the late Hon. Henry L. Williams, 
a former mayor of Salem, he states that Joseph Peabody 
built 26 vessels—12 ships, 11 brigs, and 3 schooners, and 
he owned at various times 59 vessels, as follows: 

Ships (19)—Franklin, Cincinnatus, Sally, Augustus, 
Mt. Vernon, Francis, Janus, Glide, George, China, Cath- 
erine, Sumatra, Eclipse, Naples, Lotus, Duxbury, Car- 
thage, Isaac Hicks, and New Jersey. 

Barque (one)—Pallas. 

Brigs (28)—Alonzo, Welcome Return, Sally, Betsey, 
Three Brothers, Three Friends, Neptune, Resolution, 
Catherine, Augusta, George, Rotund, Levant, Speed, 
Superb, Cossack, Dawn, Canton, Pioneer, Amazon, Niag- 
ara, Roque, Cambrian, Hope, Jason, Leander, Acorn, and 
Mexican. 

Schooners (nine)—Equality, Cynthia, Fishhawk, John, 
Nabby, Hazard, Tiger, Hunter, and Tabitha. 

Sloops (two)—Merrimack Packet and Lively. 

Mr. Peabody imported from Calcutta, between 1807 
and 1840, 4554 chests of Bengal indigo, about 1,500,000 
pounds of which the ship George brought in 17 voyages, 
3283 chests, about 755,000 pounds. 
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He shipped about 6500 men, and his ships made, among 
others, 47 voyages to St. Petersburg, 38 to Calcutta, 32 
to Sumatra, and 17 to Canton. He promoted to captains 
in his employ 835 men who entered his service as boys, 
In addition to the foregoing, his vessels made 20 voyages 
to the North of Europe, 20 to Mediterranean ports, and 
many to the West Indies, Spanish Main, and along our 
coast. He was also largely engaged in a Northwest Coast 
Trading and Navigation company. He died Jan. 5, 1844, 
and his venerable form and dignified presence are remem- 
bered to-day. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM HASKELL. 


It may be of interest to the reader to learn something 
of the officers and men of the George on her many voy- 
ages between Salem and the East Indies, and first will be 
presented a sketch of the original commander, Captain 
William Haskell. 

From a paper on “Descendants of William Haskell of 
Gloucester,” by Ulysses G. Haskell of Beverly, published 
in the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, vol- 
ume 382, the writer learns that Captain Haskell was born 
in Ipswich, in March, 1768, the son of Mark and Eliza- 
beth (Ingersoll) Haskell, and he died in St. Jago, Cuba, 
April 25, 1833, aged 65 years. 

He was mate of the ship Cincinnatus, owned by Joseph 
Peabody, on a voyage between Salem and Sumatra, 1802- 
1803, and commanded by Captain Samuel Endicott, Sr. 
The ship loaded a full cargo of pepper for Salem, but on 
the way home put into the Isle of France for provisions. 
There Captain Endicott was offered a sum for his cargo, 
much higher than he would receive for it in Salem, the 
cargo to be delivered in France at the owner’s risk. 

In July, 1803, when north of the Equator in the North 
Atlantic, the Cincinnatus was met by five English men- 
of-war, and was ordered to come alongside of the com- 
modore’s ship. Captain Endicott was ordered aboard, but 
before leaving the Cincinnatus he handed a bag containing 
the ship’s cargo accounts, with instructions to Mr. Haskell 
to sink it in case the ship should be searched, because if 
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the ship was found to contain cargo for a French port, she 
would be confiscated. 

The British officers came aboard and began a search of 
the ship, and at a signal from Captain Endicott, the ring- 
ing of the cabin bell, Mr. Haskell cut the line holding the 
bag, which was hidden in the rudder case, and the bag 
and contents sunk. The English officers finding nothing 
contraband aboard, allowed Captain Endicott to proceed, 
first notifying him that England and France were at war, 
that the Bay of Biscay was full of war vessels, and that 
all French ports were blockaded. Captain Endicott then 
came straight to Salem with his cargo, and arrived here 
in September, 1803. 

On the next voyages of the ship, in 1803, 1804, 1805, 
and 1806, Captain Haskell was in command. In Septem- 
ber, 1807, Mr. Peabody gave him command of his new 
ship Francis, but owing to the embargo, the ship did not 
leave Salem for two years. When she did sail the Francis 
was the first vessel to leave Salem on a voyage to the east- 
ward of Cape Good Hope after the embargo of 1809. He 
commanded the Francis on other voyages, and probably 
other vessels, before being placed in command of the 
George. He joined Essex Lodge, A. F. and A. M., March 
10, 1808, and the old Salem Marine Society October 31, 
1806. He was a privateersman in the War of 1812. 


CAPTAIN THOMAS WEST. 


Captain Thomas West died at his home, 125 Essex 
street, Salem, Jan. 24, 1849. He was 76 years old, and 
had served as a privateersman in the War of 1812. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL ENDICOTT. 


Captain Samuel Endicott died in Beverly, Jan. 28, 1872, 
in his 79th year. He was born in Beverly, July 18, 1793, 
the son of Robert and Mary (Holt) Endicott, his mother 
being a daughter of Rev. Nathan Holt of Danvers. Capt. 
Endicott was in the seventh line of direct descent from 
Gov. John Endicott. He was mate with Capt. Thomas 
West, and succeeded him in command of the ship, being 
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master from 1820 to 1824, and again in 1827, 18380, and 
1831. 


CapraIN THoMAS M. SAUNDERS. 


In an illustrated volume, entitled “A Record of the 

First Fifty Years of the Old Ladies’ Home, at Salem,” 
the late Hon. Robert S. Rantoul wrote the following inter- 
esting sketch of Captain Thomas M. Saunders : 

“Captain Thomas Mason Saunders was born June 11, 
1795, possibly in the brick house numbered 260 Essex 
street, and now known as “The Rainville.’ The house 
had belonged to his great-grandfather, Philip Saunders, 
and passed from him to his son Daniel, who was living at 
the birth of Thomas. There is little certainty about the 
place of his birth. His family at one time occupied the 
Joseph Jenkins Knapp house, which stood on Essex . 
street, between Curtis and Orange streets, and has since 
then been removed around the corner, being now num- 
bered 5 on Curtis street. They also lived at one time in 
the quaint old Morgan house, numbered 358 Essex street, 
in which Captain Saunders and his sisters, Mrs. Johnson 
and Mrs. Stevens, have owned shares, and in which Wash- 
ington is thought to have visited the Clarkes in 1756. 
The house is employed as an illustration in the elaborate 
Pickering Genealogy and in the Institute Memoir of 
Frederick Townsend Ward. Captain Saunders must have 
been born in one of these three houses. 

“His father, Daniel Saunders, Jr., a well-known master 
mariner of Salem, encountered, in 1792, terrible seafaring 
experiences, which led to the publication of a biographical 
narrative of what he endured at the cruel hands of the 
Arabs on the east coast of Africa and of his thrilling 
escape. The book, printed by Cushing at Salem in 1794, 
is entitled “A Journal of the Travels and Sufferings of 
Daniel Saunders, Jr., a Mariner upon Board the Ship 
Commerce of Boston, cast away near Cape Morebet, on 
the Coast of Arabia, July 10, 1792.” 

The catastrophe, which happened just before the birth 
of Captain Thomas Saunders, cannot fail to be of interest 
here. This is, in brief, the story: The father sailed 
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from Salem for the Cape of Good Hope, May 4, 1791, as 
second mate of the Derby snow Grand Sachem, Captain 
Jonathan Carnes, master, proceeding to the Isle of France, 
where he arrived August 30, and quit the snow, preferring 
a place as able seaman on the ship Commerce, of Boston, 
Captain John Leach in command, Captain Carnes taking 
in exchange a seaman from the Commerce. Reaching 
Madras, March 25, 1792, Captain Leach turned the ship 
over to a Captain Johnson, a stranger to the coast. Bad 
weather prevailed. Says thelog: <‘Sailed for Bombay ; 
. . » Sbip lost, July 10, on the coast of Arabia Felix ; 
grounded two or three miles from shore at 3 A. M., on a 
dark night.” The nearest port having European trade 
was Muskat. Travelling fifty-one days on foot, without 
supplies, in reaching Muskat, the party of twenty-seven— 
nineteen blacks and eight whites, all who had succeeded 
in getting ashore—three others had been drowned—were 
reduced to the last extremity, and dropping out from 
exhaustion, one by one, the surviving remnant of them 
encountered every peril, privation, terror and distress, 
which human beings could possibly survive. The sun’s 
rays were at times so hot that camels refused to move, 
and the scorching sand blistered the bare feet by day, 
while it furnished them a welcome and the only covering 
for their rest at night. Stripped of their clothes, without 
hats to shield them from the midday sun, their flesh the 
prey of vermin, for days without drink, their only food 
dry, salted shark’s meat, onions, crabs, and dates; sleep- 
ing under the stars, or pressing on by night that they 
might spare themselves the ardor and glare of the sand 
and the terrible potency of the sun; strangers to the re- 
freshing sight of grass, no rain for fifty days of cloudless 
sky, a month without a razor or a comb, the bondmen of 
land pirates, roving Bedouins of the desert, the most dar- 
ing of men, yet afraid to sleep under a roof, who scorn 
to abide continuously on a single spot of earth, their name 
for the ocean the ‘water desert,’ untaught children of 
nature’s waste places, who live on rice, dates soaked in 
kurds, no eggs, no poultry, meat for their great feasts 
only, a kid, or perhaps a camel calf, for nuptial ceremo- 
nies or funereal rites, and for the general consumption 
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rats, lizards, snakes and locusts,—with such surroundings 
this was the life, if bare endurance can be accounted life, 
which the survivors of that unspeakable tragedy sustained. 
One after another they perished by the wayside, until, at 
the close of August, the eight survivors of the twenty- 
seven dragged themselves into Muskat, as their chronicler, 
Captain Saunders, hopefully and quaintly says, ‘once 
more placed in a situation to seek a living in this varie- 
gated, troublesome world.” 

The mother of Captain Thomas Saunders was Sarah 
Phippen Gill, a granddaughter of Deacon David Phippen, 
one of the descendants of the Fitzpens of Dorset. Cap- 
tain Saunders grew up with his sisters, being the only 
son of his father, who died before 1810, a wreck in 
health and fortune, and of a devoted mother, who se- 
cured a modest competency for the family by teaching a 
private school in the Morgan House. Circumstances fos- 
tered a manly independence in the boy before he left 
school. His sisters were Sarah, who married Captain 
Emery Johnson, and Eliza, who married John Stevens, a 
Salem tradesman. The grandfather of Captain Thomas 
Saunders, Captain Daniel Saunders, Senior, had married, 
in 1770, Sarah, a daughter of Captain Jonathan Peele, 
whose mother was Margaret, a daughter of Captain 
Thomas Mason, by his wife, Preserved Lambert. Philip, 
the father of Daniel, Senior, with Mary Elkins, his wife, 
lie buried just on the north of the entrance to St. Peter’s 
Church. Other kindred rest in the old Charter street 
ground. 

In early life Thomas Mason Saunders had learned the 
calling of a compositor in the office of. the Hssex Register, 
but, preferring the wild freedom of the ocean to the con- 
finement of the printing case, he abandoned that vocation 
to follow the sea. His first voyage was with Captain 
Nathaniel Phippen, in the brig Betsey, sailing in 1811 
from Salem to Matanzas and return. He next shipped, in 
1812, in the Peabody brig Levant, from Salem for Havana 
and back. Like so many of his townsmen, he sturdily 
worked his way from forecastle to quarterdeck. At the 
age of seventeen, when war broke-out, he joined the Essex 
Coast Guard, but left it to sail as mate, under Captain 
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Joseph Ropes, in the Crowninshield’s famous privateer 
America on her first cruise, and, after some months of un- 
varying success, he re-enlisted, with a dozen of his fel- 
lows, for the second cruise. All of the squad, save Sam- 
uel Hutchinson and he abandoned the America and shipped 
on board a Portsmouth privateer, which sailed from that 
port and was never heard of again. He next shipped on 
Joseph Peabody’s brig Speed for Havanna, and, on his 
second trip in her, was captured by a British frigate and 
suffered a long imprisonment in Bermuda. At the close 
of the war he sailed before the mast, May 28, 1815, on 
the first voyage of Captain Peabody’s favorite ship George, 
named for his third son, and commanded by Captain Wil- 
liam Haskell. In her he made a round dozen of wonder- 
ful Calcutta voyages, rising through every grade of ser- 
vice from able seaman to master, and commanding her on 
her four passages in the years 1824, 1825, 1827, 1828. 
Neither Captain Saunders nor Captain Endicott, nor any 
mariner who trod the George’s decks—they were of the 
best blood of Essex County—ever tired of sounding the 
praises of that ocean greyhound. She went and came 
with the regularity of a shuttle, her crews wore uniform, 
her discipline was worthy of a man-of-war, and Captain 
Peabody, on being rowed down the harbor to welcome her 
return from along voyage, with a cargo of the nature of 
which he knew nothing,—there was neither cable nor 
wireless then, and the George sailed faster than a letter 
could be dispatched,—when he learned that Captain En- 
dicott had shrewdly and wisely, but without orders, filled 
her hold, saluted that trusted navigator with the hearty 
ejaculation, “You have made my fortune.” 

‘“‘To have sailed as master of the George was among 
the distinctions of Salem seamanship, and Captain Saun- 
ders ranked with the best of commanders. The life of 
the ship was twenty-two years, and Captain Saunders 
sailed in her, as boy and man, on more than half of her 
voyages. Her average outward-bound passage to Calcutta 
was one hundred and fifteen days, and her homeward- 
bound passage averaged one hundred and three days. 
Captain Saunders, in 1825, navigated the George from 
Salem to Sand Heads in one hundred and ten days, and, in 
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1827, he brought her home in ninety-eight days. The 
ship won her freedom suit on her last voyage, when she 
was presented with a fine set of silk colors by the Banian 
merchants of Calcutta. This was in 1836-7. Forty-five 
graduates of this training school became masters of ships, 
and twenty-six others became mates. 

“In the Derby employ, Captain Saunders commanded 
at sundry times the ship Mt. Vernon, the Georgia, and the 
Briggs Brothers, and in the Whites’ employ he commanded 
the barque Eliza. He sailed his last voyage in the ship 
Arab, from Boston to Calcutta and back, as supercargo, in 
1840. 

The circumstances of his quitting Captain Peabody’s 
employ and of his chartering the Georgia for himself and 
a few friends, are characteristic of the man. ‘Tucker 
Daland was then in the management of the Peabody 
counting room, and, during a period of depression, sug- 
gested a reduction of pay. Captain Saunders said noth- 
ing, but started for Boston by the next conveyance, and, 
before his return, had become a merchant on his own ac- 
count. 

“Captain Saunders was a man of the most genial tem- 
per, and while far from garrulous, was a facile talker and 
made his conversation most entertaining to young and old, 
to those who had, like him, as well as to those who had 
not, enjoyed a wide acquaintance with the world at large. 
His descriptions of seafaring experiences in the East 
seemed to unfold Oriental life like a panorama before the 
listener. He was a ready and elegant penman, and made 
charts in red and black ink of his voyages around the 
world, some of which adorned the walls of his dining- 
room and some of which are preserved. Having quit the 
sea when he was but forty-five, he passed a long life 
amongst his friends at home, living always in the house 
so much identified with him, and busying himself with the 
occupations of his garden and of a delightful social and 
family life. He married, in May, 1823, Eveline Allen of 
Manchester, a daughter of Captain William Allen, and a 
half-sister of Captain Charles H. Allen of Salem. His 
pe who survived him but a few weeks, died October 31, 
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“Captain Saunders died in his 85th year, after a week’s 
illness, the only illness of his life, August 19, 1879. His 
children were three sons, and he outlived them all. The 
sons, who all followed the sea, were George Mason, Charles 
Franklin, and Edward Allen. 

“Captain Saunders had been a youthful parishioner of 
Doctor Bentley, and was an attendant at the Sunday 
school of the old East Church on Essex street, and, later, 
at the newer house of worship on Washington Square. 
With no taste for public life, he vet allowed himself to 
be chosen to the Common Council for the years 1844 and 
1845, and to the Board of Aldermen for the years 1846, 
47, and °48. Some of the duplicate log books, which 
membership in the East India Marine Society required of 
him, as of every shipmaster, are preserved in the Society’s 
collection. He joined the East India Marine Society in 
1826.” 


CAPTAIN JONATHAN H. LOVETT, JR. 


Captain Jonathan H. Lovett, Jr., died in Beverly, April 
4, 1882. He went to sea when 15 years of age. At 19 
he became second mate of the George, and he made nine 
voyages in her, the last four as commander. He was a 
member of the Dane Street Church, Beverly, 47 years. 
During the latter years of his life he engaged in the fish- 
ing business, and he was always noted for his promptness 
and fidelity in fulfilling all his obligations. He was the 
grandfather of Miss Annie F. Lovett of Beverly. 


CapTAIN BENJAMIN BALCH, JR. 


Captain Benjamin Balch, Jr., was a son of the late Ben- 
jamin Balch, who for many years was a watchmaker and 
jeweler in Salem. The son early went to sea, and, in 
1829, was mate of the ship Glide, which was totally 
wrecked at the Fiji Islands. All of the crew, excepting 
a few, were killed. He was held by the natives, at that 
time utterly barbarous, for over two years. They curious- 
ly tattooed his hands, feet, and portions of his body, and 
the colors held bright to the day of his death. The story 
is told in a small book entitled “The Wreck of the Glide.” 
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Hot and unhealthy climates broke down his constitution, 
and he was an invalid several years, He was the father 
of the late David Moore Balch, a distinguished chemist 
of California, who died several months ago, and of the 
late E. Frank Balch, so long agent of the Naumkeag 
Steam Cotton Company, Salem. A sketch of Captain 
Balch ig printed in the Essex Institute Historical Collec- 
tions, Volume VIII. 


First OFFICER. 


Jacob Gottfried Agge, the first officer of the ship on 
the first and second voyages, was born in Carlscrona, Swe- 
den. Just when he came to Salem the writer knoweth 
not, but before he was mate of the George he held the 
same position on the ship Alfred, Captain Joseph Felt, on 
a voyage to Marseilles. He married Miss Mary Gale of 
Marblehead in 18038, and he died in Salem in January, 
1832, of typhoid fever. The late Jacob Agge, who for 
many years carried on the blacksmith business in South 
Salem, and who is well remembered by older Salem peo- 
ple, was his son. William Agge and the Misses Anna A., 
Chattarina W., and Emily M. Agge of Linden street, are 
his grandchildren, and in their home hangs a beautiful 
picture of the ship Alfred. 


SECOND OFFICER. 


Charles Henry Allen left the ship after his fifth voyage. 
He was born in Salem, July 31,1810, in the Wellman house, 
still standing, on the corner of Hardy and Derby streets. 
He was the son of Captain William Allen, a shipmaster. 
Oct. 10, 1826, he shipped as a green hand on the brig 
Midas, owned by Stephen W. Shepard, whose counting 
room he left to go to sea. He arrived home June 15, 
1827, the vessel having been sold during the voyage. He 
then joined the George, as a light hand, and made five 
voyages in her, the last two as second mate. He made 
two voyages in the brig Leander, Capt. James Silver, one 
to Smyrna and the other to Matanzas, between voyages in 
the George. Leaving the George, he became mate of the 
ship Brookline, Captain George Pierce, owned by Stephen 
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C. Phillips, making a double voyage in her between Salem, 
Batavia, Whampoa, Hamburg, Batavia (second time), 
Manila, Whampoa, Manila and New York, being absent 
thirty-three months. He next commanded the Brookline, 
the ship Eliza, ship St. Paul, in which he made five voy- 
ages, the ship Syren, and the ship Shirley, all of Salem. 
He spent thirty-three years and six months abroad, made 
twenty-two voyages to India, fifteen as master, four to 
other countries, and went around the world three times. 
He never used tobacco or liquor in his life. He died in 
Salem, May 28, 1899, in his 89th year. 


SUPERCARGOES. 


Daniel Hopkins Mansfield, who was the first supercargo 
of the ship, died in Salem, Dec. 24, 1874, aged 73 years. 
He joined the ship at Pernambuco, and was then only 14 
years of age. He followed the sea long after leaving the 
George, and was master in the African trade, sailing sey- 
eral voyages as commander of the barque Hmily Wilder. 
He was later United States consul at Zanzibar, and was 
most efficient in the discharge of his duties. It is related 
of him that while at Zanzibar two sailors came in from 
sea in an open whale boat. They claimed that their ship 
had been wrecked, and they applied to him for assistance. 
He did not like their appearance, but took charge of them 
for a while. He was satisfied that they were deserters 
and had stolen the boat. The men found they were sus- 
pected, and disappeared. He sold the boat, and when the 
whaler to which they belonged put into Zanzibar for sup- 
plies, Captain Mansfield paid the money over to the com- 
mander. For many years Captain Mansfield was a mem- 
ber of the First Baptist Church in this city. 


SAMUEL ENDICOTT. 


Samuel Endicott died in Salem, May 1, 1828, after a 
short illness, aged 65. He was a direct descendant of 
Governor Endicott; in early life an active shipmaster, 
and afterwards an enterprising merchant. Captain Endi- 
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cott had represented this town in the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth, and sustained in the various relations of 
life a fair and unblemished character. A faithful husband 
and kind parent, he has left behind him a most interesting 
and lovely family to mourn this melancholy bereavement. 
—WSalem Register of May 5, 1828. 


EPHRAIM EMMERTON. 


Ephraim Emmerton, supercargo of the George in 1820 
and 1821, under Captain Endicott, died in Salem, March 
22, 1877, aged 85 years. In early life he was a mercan- 
tile clerk to his relative, Captain Clifford Crowninshield, 
and subsequently made several voyages around the world. 
He was a member of the Salem East India Marine Society 
fifty-four years, and in the library of that society is a jour- 
nal kept by him while in the George. After leaving the sea 
he became a merchant and engaged in foreign commerce, 
with a success commensurate with his energy, enterprise, 
and sagacity. He was a member of the famous old Essex 
Guards, a company organized for home defence during 
the War of 1812. Captain Thomas M. Saunders was also 
a member, and he and Mr. Emmerton were afterwards 
shipmates together on several occasions, notably in the 
George, when the former was first officer. Mr. Emmerton 
was the father of Captain Charles S. Emmerton, a Civil 
War veteran, now living in Salem, and the late George 
R. Emmerton and Captain E. Augustus Emmerton of the 
old commercial firm of Ropes, Emmerton & Co. of Salem. 


SAMUEL BARTON 


Died in Salem, Feb. 1, 1840, of consumption, aged 35 
years. He was supercargo on the 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 
15th, 17th, 18th, 19th and 20th voyages of the ship, 
making more round trips in her than any other person, 
with the exception of Captain Saunders, whose voyages 
numbered twelve. 
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Capt. JAMES B. Briaas 


Died in Salem, Dec. 3, 1857, aged 67 years. A notice 
in the Salem Register says: “Capt. Briggs was bred to 
the sea. For many years he was one of our most accom- 
plished and trusted shipmasters and factors in the com- 
merce with East Indies and China. When he relinquished 
this pursuit he was elected president of the Essex Insur- 
ance Company, and continued to discharge with fidelity 
and success the duties of this office till the expiration of 
the company’s charter. ... He was a gentleman well 
known and highly esteemed in this community. He was 
an amiable, upright, honorable man; a man of quick sen- 
sibilities and a cheerful and happy temper; a pleasant 
companion, a lover of children, unselfish, prompt in 
deeds of kindness and charity, and a good neighbor. 


GEORGE W. ENDICOTT. 


George W. Endicott, son of John and Mary (Putnam) 
Endicott, was born in Danvers, Jan. 15, 1800, and mar- 
ried, May 5, 1834, Sarah S., daughter of Abel Lawrence, 
merchant, and removed to Kingston, N. Y. He became 
a member of Essex Lodge, A. F. and A. M., June 14, 
1825. 


CapTAIN WILLIAM HENRY ALLEN, 


who was the last first officer of the George, in the 1835 
and 1836 voyages, died in the Mindoro Sea, June 4, 1848, 
while commander of the ship Hamilton, which sailed from 
Manila May 30, 1848, for Boston. He was born in Salem, 
Nov. 27 ,1811, the son of Captain Henry and Mrs. Hannah 
E. Allen, and was a grandson of Captain Edward Allen. 
He was a clerk in the counting room of Nathaniel West 
on Derby wharf in 1880, and he joined the George as a 
boy in August, 1831. 
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His promotion was rapid, as he was a highly intelligent 
man. In six years’ time he became master of a vessel— 
the brig William Penn. The brig was the smallest be- 
longing in Salem, and was owned by Captain Allen and 
William A. Rea. She was only 82 50-95 tons, was built 
in Salem in 1832, was 69 feet and 4 1-2 inches long, 17 
feet and 10 inches beam, and 7 feet and 6 inches depth 
of hold. Captain Allen sailed from Salem, Sept. 14, 1837, 
for Cape de Verde Islands, Rio Janeiro, and a market. 
He sold her at Rio Janeiro and returned as passenger in 
the Avon, Aug. 28, 1838. Antonio Imperial, a well-known 
and very efficient Salem mariner of his time, was mate 
of the William Penn. In 1841 Captain Allen was master 
of the ship Mason, and Captain Charles D. Mugford was 
mate. 


SEAMEN. 


Captain William Driver, “Old Glory,” as he is known 
to-day wherever flies the Stars and Stripes of America, 
was born in Salem, March 17, 1808, and he died in 
Nashville, Tenn., March 2, 1886. He lived in Nash- 
ville nearly half a century. He graduated from 
the old West grammar school, Salem, under Masters 
Hacker, Sawyer and Emerson, successively, before he 
was 18 years old, and went to sea, continuing, to use his 
own expression, for many years, “backing and filling all 
over the globe, anywhere but the home of his birth, yet 
always at home, and never less alone than when alone.” 

After leaving the George, he made many voyages to 
different parts of the world, soon rising to command. In 
January, 1831, he sailed from Salem in command of the 
brig Charles Doggett, belonging to’ N. L. Rogers & Broth- 
ers. On this voyage occurred one of the most memorable 
events of his sea life, the rescue of the Pitcairn Islanders 
descendants of the famous Mutineers of the Bounty. In 
July, 1831, he arrived at Matta Why (Dead or Still 
Water), the Matava Bay of Captain Cook. At the village 
of Bobi Ali (Small Water), he found sixty-five of the 
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inhabitants of Pitcairn Island, poor, sickly, despondent 
creatures, huddled together in a large thatch house, in 
which tweive of their number had died of a kind of ship 
fever, or typhoid. The gallant captain took them back 
to their native home, and received their most grateful ac- 
knowledgments. 

Just an allusion must here be made to the story of 
“Old Glory” and of Captain Driver’s sturdy patriotism 
during the Civil War. When General Nelson’s wing of 
the Union army took possession of Nashville, in February 
1862, Captain Driver carried his flag, “Old Glory,” as he 
had been used to call it, to the State House, and hoisted 
it with his own hands on the Capitol, amid, as he wrote, 
the heaven-shaking cheers of thousands, “over this proud 
city,” he added, “where I have been treated with scorn 
and shunned as one infected with the leprous spots.” 

This flag was an elegant one, 85 by 19 feet in dimen- 
sions, and was presented to him in a foreign port by resi- 
dents to whom he had rendered some special service. He 
had concealed it in a “comfort” early in the rebellion, and 
kept it on or under his bed, not a child of his knowing 
where to find it. He wrote: ‘He had been my fellow- 
prisoner and bed-fellow for some ten months in Dixie, and 
stood much in need of an airing. He was beautiful to 
behold.” The flag was carried through the war by the 
Sixth Ohio Regiment, and pieces of it were distributed. 

CaLEB BUFFUM. 


Caleb Buffum died in Salem, Dec. 7, 1899, in his 84th 
year. Besides his two voyages in the George, he made 
one or two more in other vessels. He was an assessor of 
the city of Salem for many years. He was the father of 
Miss Alice Buffum of Salem and Mrs. James J. Ingalls 
of Chelsea and Frank Barr Buffum of Danvers. 

A Seaman’s Protection certificate granted to Mr. 
Buffum has been loaned to the writer, and a photograph 
of it is of interest. It is dated July 1, 1833, and is 
signed by William W. Oliver, Deputy Collector, to whom 
reference is made on page 21, whose name is attached, 
also, to hundreds of others, some of which may be found 
at the Salem Custom House to-day. Deputy Collector 
Oliver was one of the noted characters of his time. He 
lived on Broad street, Salem, in his later years. In arti- 
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cles on “A Century of the Salem Custom House,” Hon. 
Charles W. Palfray, a former Collector, wrote in his 
paper, the Salem Register, in May, 1876, as follows con- 
cerning Mr. Oliver: 

‘William W. Oliver was born Dec. 10, 1778, and he 
died in Salem, Dec. 29, 1869, having lived 91 years and 
19 days. Ina letter now before me, written by him Oct. 
11, 1858, Mr. Oliver says : 

“J am now more than 80 years old. At the age of 12 
years I went to live with Major Joseph Hiller, Collector 
of Customs of Salem. April 1, 1793, at 14, he took me 
into the Custom House. Aug. 13, 1802, Colonel William 
R. Lee was appointed Collector of Salem, and in Febru- 
ary, 1803, he made me Deputy Collector. I continued 
with him till he died, October 24, 1824, and I settled his 
business to the end of December, 1824, when General 
James Miller was appointed Collector, and I continued 
deputy till April 10, 1889. I was in the office 46 years 
and 10 days. Another boy and myself did all the quick 
business in the office for ten years.- In September, 1799, 
my superior in office, of the same age as myself (Dudley 
L. Pickman, who died November 4, 1846, aged 67), left 
the office to go to sea as supercargo of a ship to the East 
Indies, being then 20 years old. He died a few years 
since, and left his family twelve hundred thousand dollars. 
In 1799 another boy was taken to fill my place (Jonathan 
Holman, born February, 1785; died September 8, 1855, 
aged 70 years and 7 months), and we were in the office 
forty years together. 

“The business of Salem increased very fast, and in the 
December quarter of 1807 the duties secured in Salem 
amounted to five hundred and thirteen thousand dollars. 
I had the care of all the money received and paid for 
more than thirty-six years. In the year 1808 the Collec- 
tor sent to the United States Branch Mint in Boston 
$504,326.82, a considerable part of which was gold, which 
I delivered to P. R. Dalton, cashier of the First United 
States Bank. Paid debentures, bounty and other de- 
mands, $559,000. Whole expense of the Custom House, 
$11,557.99 ; total amount of transactions, $1,074,884.81. 

From 1852 to 1857, inclusive, six years, the whole 
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WILLIAM W. OLIVER 
Deputy Collector of the Port of Salem 
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revenue of Salem was $1,017,543. Expenses of collec- 
tion for the six years, $137,146. 

“In 1808 I carried a large amount of gold to Boston, 
all of which I took from one bank. The Collector said, 
‘You must see it weighed here, and see it weighed in Bos- 
ton.’ I took the bags from the bank in Salem to the 
bank in Boston, and in no instance took my hand from 
the bag till I delivered it in Boston. 

“My memory was so great that I could recollect dates 
and the tonnage of vessels so as not to turn to books. 

“August 1, 1796, ship Martha, 340 tons, John Prince, 
master, cleared for the Isle of France, and the crew of 
this ship received the first protections of the United 
States granted by the Collector of Salem.” 

In addition to the foregoing, Mr. Palfray preserved a 
slip that he cut from the Boston Journal in 1850, written 
by Mr. Oliver, and which he permitted the writer of this 
story of the George to copy. The article contains a lot 
of curious and valuable statistics well worthy the ponder- 
ing of citizens of Salem of to-day, as showing the tre- 
mendous commercial business done at this ancient seaport. 
Deputy Collector Oliver wrote : . 

“On the 28th day of April, 1798, the ship Perseverance, 
245 tons, arrived in Salem from Canton, with 5000 chests 
Bohea tea on board, marked F. N. H. (Forrester, Nichols 
& Hodges). Simon Forrester owned the ship. In June, 
1790, the ship Light Horse, Captain Ichabod Nichols, be- 
longing to Elias Hasket Derby, and the brig William ¢ 
Henry, Captain Benjamin Hodges, belonging to William 
Gray and William Orne, arrived in Salem from Canton. 

“More tea was landed in Salem in the year 1790 than 
in any year since. Of fifteen vessels in Canton in the 
year 1789, five of them belonged to Salem—four to E. H. 
Derby. 

“I filed a bond in the Custom House of Salem for the 
duties on the tea imported by the Perseverance (before 
mentioned). The penalty was $60,000. I recollect the 
duties, at 12 cents, were a little over $20,000, which I 
then thought was much money. The whole cargo, 5000 
chests, about 180,000 pounds, was sold in Salem for 
$140,000, or thereabouts. The Perseverance touched at 
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New York, with freight from Canton, and the New York 
merchants wanted the tea landed there. 

“On the 7th day of July, 1800, the ship Pallas, of 331 
tons, commanded by William Ward, father of Thomas 
Wren Ward, arrived from Canton in one hundred and 
ninety-seven days, and paid duties to the amount of nearly 
$76,000. 

“The ship Mount Vernon, belonging to Elias Hasket 
Derby, and commanded by his son, E. H. Derby, arrived 
in Salem on the same day from the Mediterranean,. and 
proceeded to Boston. She was there, with her cargo, sold 
at auction, her owners having died in September, 1799. 
The Mount Vernon was a beautiful ship of 355 tons bur- 
then, mounted 20 guns, and had on board 45 men. She 
was purchased by Messrs. Wait & Pierce of Salem, and 
was lost on her passage to Laguayra in the same year. 

“In the year 1797, Enos Briggs of Salem built for 
Messrs. Wait & Pierce the ship Friendship, of 342 tons. 
She went to Batavia on her first voyage with $50,000, re- 
turned to Salem the next year with coffee and sugar, which 
she took to Hamburg, and returned to Salem in July, 1799, 
with a cargo of dry goods and gin. She had on board on 
her return three trunks of laces, which cost $14,000 in 
Hamburg. On her third voyage she went to Laguayra, 
and returned to Salem loaded with cocoa in bulk, 48,000 
pounds of first quality indigo, and 50,000 pounds of cof- 
fee. After landing all her cargo, the cocoa was put in 
hogsheads, and she went to Cadiz, whence she returned 
to Salem in three months, and took the indigo and coffee 
to London, and returned to Salem from that port in three 
months. Inall these voyages she was commanded by 
Israel Williams (father of former Mayor Henry L. Wil- 
liams of Salem), who had gathered much money for his 
owners and himself. William Story of Marblehead, who 
was chief officer of the ship in these voyages, subsequent- 
ly took command of her and went to Sumatra and Can- 
ton. 

“In the year 1807, in the fourth quarter, thirteen ships 
barques and brigs arrived in Salem from Calcutta and 
Sumatra. The ship Eliza, of 512 tons, landed more than 
one million pounds of pepper, which cost three cents a 
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pound, and the duties were six and six-tenths cents per 
pound, the ship being Dutch built. 

“In the same year 236 vessels entered in Salem from 
foreign ports, being the greatest number which ever en- 
tered at this port in any one year, and the duties, $1,152,- 
000, were greater than in any other year. In 1835 the 
duties collected amounted to nearly a million dollars, and 
in 1886 to more than a million of dollars. 

‘‘In May, 1821, two ships sailed from Salem in one day 
for Calcutta, with $622,000 in specie (the George and the 
Acasta before mentioned). 

“In the year 1798 the brig Alert, of 123 tons, com- 
manded by Robert Gray of Boston, sailed from Salem for 
the northwest coast and Canton, and was captured by the 
French a short time after leaving Salem. Captain Gray 
formerly commanded the sloop Washington, which went 
out to the northwest coast in company with the ship Co- 
lumbia, Captain Kendrick. 

“On the first day of February, 1809, I took a correct 
list of 61 ships and 12 barques then belonging to Salem 
and Beverly, and only two of the owners are now living 
(1850). 

“On the 29th day of October, 1789, I saw George 
Washington in Salem, and heard him say, ‘Put on your 
hats, my men, you will get cold.” He slept in the south- 
east chamber of the brick house which stands near the 
Salem depot. On the morning of Oct. 30, 1789, six months 
to a day after he was proclaimed in New York President 
of the United States, Isaw him mount the same white 
horse he rode during the war of the Revolution, for the 
purpose of proceeding to Portsmouth. He was accompa- 
nied by his black man William, who was with him during 
the war. He returned from Portsmouth by the upper 
road. 

A query has been made regarding vessels built at Frye’s 
Mills, and again the writer refers to Mr. Oliver, who pub- 
lished in the Salem Observer of January 7, 1871, the 
following list, the vessels being understood to have been 
built on the North river, in the vicinity of Frye’s Mills, 
where are now extensive tanneries, currying establish- 
ments, and the like. 
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Vessets Burtt py Esenezer Mann at Fryvu’s MItzs, 
SALEM. 


1783. 


(The first name in each line is that of the vessel; the sec- 
ond that of the owner ; the third that of the master; and the 
figures against the name of the vessel represent the tonnage. | 


Sch. Betsey, 91, Peter Lander, Peter Lander. 

Brig Dispatch, 96, Johnson Briggs, Johnson Briggs. 
Sch. Sally, 59, Ephraim Very, Ephraim Very. 

Sch. Sally, 65, John Leach, Benj, Tarrant. 


1784. 
Brig William, 182, Wm. Gray, Seward Lee. 
Sch. Sukey & Betsey, 88, S. Ingersoll, Thos. Bowditch. 
Brig Success, 103, Hugh Hill, Thos. Williams. 
Brig Fanny, 152, Benj. Goodhue, Thorndike Proctor. 
Sch. Betsey, 91, Daniel Peirce, Francis B. Dennis. 
Sch. Polly, 71, John Norris, Nath’] Knight. 
Sch. Betsey, 66, John Tucker, Jona. Tucker. 
Sch. Hannah, 50, Jas. Buffinton, Jas. Buffinton. 
Sch. Bee, 68, Wm. Gray, Hezekiah Wallace. 
Sch. Diligent, 82, Jos. Sprague, Jas. Buffinton. 
Sch. Whim, 78, Samuel Gray, Penn Townsend, Jr. 
Sch. Betsey, 60, Hugh Hill, Freeborn Woodberry. 
Barque Good Intent, 171, Simon Forrester, Michael Haskell. 
Brig Tryall, 119, Weld Gardner, David Ingersoll. 
Brig Ruthy, 148, Johnson Briggs, Johnson Briggs. 
Sch. Betsey, 108, Jerathmel Peirce, Henry Prince. 
Brig Lucy, 152, Caleb Low, John Frost. 
Brig Olive Branch, 158, Joseph Sprague, John Buffinton. 
Sch. Catharine, 87, Robert Leach, Jos. Henderson. 
Sch. Hopewell, 96, William Orne, Thomas Webb. 
Sch. Triall, 100, John Norris, John Tucker. 


1794. 
Sch. Betsey, 190, Daniel Peirce, Daniel Peirce. 
Brig Venus, 151, J. W. Fawsatt, W. Grafton. 
Sch. Friendship, 111, Benj. Lovett, H. Woodberry. 
Brig Hind, 136, Wm. Orne, Jona. Hodges. 
Brig Favorite, 141, Peter Lander, Peter Lander. 
Ship Good Hope, 187, Nathaniel West, John Collins. 
Brig George, 185, Josiah Orne, Josiah Orne. 
Ship Adventure, 184, John Norris, James Barr, Jr. 
Bark Eliza, 187, Joseph White, Gamaliel Hodges. 
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Ship Hazard, 215, J. & R. Gardner, Richard Gardner. 
Brig Rambler, 165, I. Thorndike, John Moulton. 
Brig Fame, 144, John Collins, George Archer. 
Ship Prudent, 214, Nath’l West, B. Crowninshield. 
Ship Borneo, 213, John Gibaut, John Gibaut. 
Sch. Success, 92, Timothy Brooks, Joseph Campbell. 
Ship Mary, 176, John Norris, John Burchmore. 
Total number of vessels, 41; total tonnage, 5233; average 
tonnage, 128. 


VeEssets Burtt By CuristorHER TURNER. 


Sch. Good Intent, 89, James Silver, James Silver. 
Brig St. Michael, 177, Edward Allen, Joseph Cook. 
Ship Brothers, 256, O. & A. Mitchell, Elisha Folger, Jr. 
Sch. Essex, 114, Wm. Fabens, Wm. Fabens. 
Sch. Eliza, 132, T. Whitteredge, T. Whitteredge. 
Sch. Hope, 92, Asa Hooper, Asa Hooper. 
Sch. Lydia, 78, Tyler Parsons, Tyler Parsons. 
Brig Mary, 202, Samuel Gray, Oliver Obear. 
Ship Pompey, 188, Wm. Orne, David Crafts. 
Ship Endeavour, 234, Simon Forrester, David Pulsifer. 
Ship Hope, 282, J. & Jas. Barr, Jas. Barr. 
Brig Forrester, 252, G. Nichols & T. Bryant. 
Brig Brutus, 198, Nathaniel Garland. 
Ship Hunter, 296, Wait & Peirce, Philip P. Pinel. 
Brig Romp, 213, Ropes & Wellman, Wm. Lander. 
Brig Independence, 223, Nath’l L. Rogers. 
Sch. Rambler, 286, G. Nichols & T. Bryant, T. Bryant. 
Brig Gleaner, 147, Joseph Winn, Joseph Winn, 
Total number of vessels, 18; total tonnage, 3359 ; average 
tonnage, 156. 
Turner, 12 years; vessels, 18 
Manni Agr *.* a: 41 
29 59 
JOHN GoLDSMITH. 


Captain John Goldsmith died in Salem, May 21, 1888, 
in his 82d year. He was a member of Essex Lodge, A. 
F, and A. M. He made his first voyage in the schooner 
Regulus, Captain Hill, up the Mediterranean. The vessel 
brought home a cargo of brandy and brimstone, and was 
120 days on the passage from Gibraltar, an unusually 
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long and trying one, the craft being given up as lost. He 
was in the George on her 16th and 17th voyages, being then 
only 25 years old. He made twenty-five voyages to Africa, 
three to Calcutta, two to China, and others to Russia and 
up the Mediterranean. He was one of the California pio- 
neers, making the passage in the barque Wile, of which he 
was master, his son John H., later a shipmaster, accompa- 
nying him. 


JOHN HANCOCK. 


John Hancock not only sailed in the George, but also 
in the Eliza and St. Paul, being second mate of the St. 
Paul on several voyages. When the figure-head was re- 
moved from the S¢. Paul he was greatly distressed, and 
declared as she sailed out of the harbor that she would 
never come back. His words proved true, as she was lost 
on the Island of Masbata, on her outward passage to 
Manila. Mr. Hancock also served two years in the United 
States Navy. 


MicHarL Lorp. 


Captain Michael Lord died in Salem, Sept. 23, 1879, in 
his 76th year. He commanded ships in the Sumatra trade. 


CapTaIN Henry B. MANNING. 


Captain Henry B. Manning commanded the brig 
Shepard in the trade between Salem and Para. He made 
several voyages, during which the vessel put up many 
records for speed and became famous as one of the fliers, 
on one occasion coming into Massachusetts Bay in only 
seventeen days from the river. Heafterwards command- 
ed the barques Elizabeth Hall and Storm King, and died 
ou board the latter on July 29, 1857, at Aden, Arabia, in 
his 48d year. He was the father of Manning and 
Philip Manning. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES D. MuGForD. 


Captain Charles D. Mugford was born on June 17, 1844, 
sailed from Boston as master of the ship Areatus for the 
East Indies, his wife accompanying him on the voyage. 
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The ship went to Batavia, Manila, Tabayas, Hong Kong, 
Whampoa and Canton, and then sailed for home April 17; 
passed Anjier, Java, May 5, and arrived at Boston Sept. 
9, 1845. Captain Mugford died in Salem, July 5, 1868. 


CAPTAIN JAMES MURDOCK. 


Captain James Murdock, who made two voyages in the 
George—1828, 1829—was born of American parents in 
Cuba, and came to this country when quite young. He 
was educated at Medford, Mass., and Exeter, N. H., and 
received the rudiments of a military education in Par- 
tridge’s Military Academy, Norwich, Vermont. At the 
close of his school life he conceived a fondness for the 
sea and came to Salem, where he: began a long and suc- 
cessful career upon the ocean. 

His father was an intimate friend of Mr. Peabody, the 
owner of the George, and Mr. Peabody took the young 
man into his employ. On his return to Salem in his sec- 
ond voyage, he left Mr. Peabody’s service and began to 
work his own way in his profession, and his promotion 
rapidly followed. At an early age he was master of aship 
engaged in the East India trade, and he subsequently be- 
came one of the “crack” captains of Enoch Train’s cele- 
brated line of packet ships between Boston and Liverpool. 

In 1848 came to him the sorest trial of his life, the 
severest happening that can come to a shipmaster in the 
very height of his glory, when his ship, the Ocean Mon- 
arch, was destroyed by fire, and several passengers lost 
their lives, when only a few hours out from Liverpool. 
The disaster sent a thrill of horror throughout the world, 
for the ship was crowded with passengers. Captain Mur- 
dock was exonerated from all blame, but the affair ended 
his career on the ocean. He lived a retired life the re- 
mainder of his days. 


CAPTAIN PreRLEY Z. M. P. PuTNAM. 


Captain Perley Z. M. P. Putnam commanded vessels in 
the African trade, and died at sea while in command of 
the barque Active of Salem, when homeward bound. He 
was a son of the late Colonel Perley Putnam. 
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Captain John D. Symonds died in Salem, March 26, 
1877, in his 85th year. He belonged to the North Salem 
family of that name, and was one of four brothers, the 
other three being Eben, Stephen and Danforth (Nathaniel 
D.) Symonds. He sailed once to Russia, but most of his 
voyages were to St. Jago, Cuba, in command of vessels 
owned by S. Chamberlain. Ordinarily the voyages aver- 
aged four a year, but one voyage was made by him in 
the brig General Warren in less than two months. He 
served Salem in the General Court and as superintendent 
of the almshouse, and was also an inspector in the Salem 
Custom House. 


CAPTAIN SAMUEL V. SHREVE. 


Captain Samuel V. Shreve was born in Maine. He 
commanded the barque Hdwin, and in the gold fever pe- 
riod he sailed in her for California, but put into Valpa- 
raiso and sold the vessel there. He next commanded the 
ship Cleopatra and the ship Witch of the Wave. He was 
a brother of Benjamin Shreve, founder and head of the 
firm of Shreve, Crump & Low, jewellers of Boston, and 
father of William Shreve, who entered the employ of the 
firm, and later became one of the partners. Retiring 
from the sea, he conducted a grocery on what is now 
Central street, and opposite his home. He married Miss 
Mary Moore, sister of the late David Moore of Salem, 
and he died in Salem July 11, 1870, aged 66 years. 


CapTalIN Epwarp H. TRUMBULL. 


Captain Edward H. Trumbull died at his home, 18 
Winter street, Nov. 4, 1860, aged 85 years. He was the 
father of Walter H. Trumbull, of the old firm of Ropes, 
Emmerton & Co., and now the only surviving member of 
the firm, and of Captain Edward B. Trumbull, for many 
years engaged in the East Coast of-Africa trade as master 
of the barque Zaria Topan. 
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CAPTAIN GEORGE WHITMARSH. 


Captain George Whitmarsh, after leaving the George, 
continued in the employ of Mr. Peabody, and was mate 
of his ship Zelipse when that vessel was plundered and 
Captain Wilkins and a boy named William Babbidge were 
murdered. He brought the ship home, and was master of 
her for several voyages. 


CapTAIN ENocH Woop. 


Captain Enoch Wood of Boxford, before leaving the 
sea, commanded, from 1830 to 1850, several of the finest 
packet ships between Boston and Liverpool. 


Pitot PERKINS. 


Pilot Perkins was a familiar name in Salem for many 
years. Joseph Perkins, who used to pilot the George to 
sea from Salem, was appointed a pilot Oct. 7, 1818, and 
he performed the responsible duties of that position until 
his decease in 1837. He officiated in that position aboard 
the United States frigate Constitution, ‘Old Ironsides,” 
when she came into Salem harbor from Marblehead, after 
her escape from a British squadron in April, 1814. Joseph 
Perkins, his son, was appointed a pilot April 27, 1827, and 
his commission bore the signature of Levi Lincoln, then 
and for several years before and after Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts. His son Joseph was appointed a pilot Jan. T, 
1857. Asa B. Perkins, a brother of the last named, also 
became a pilot, so that for about a century there was a 
Pilot Perkins of Salem. These officers conducted thou- 
sands of vessels in and out of the port of Salem, among 
them ships whose voyages are famous in the commercial 
history of Salem and the United States. Nathaniel F. 
Perkins of this city is a grandson, and Harold Millett 
Perkins of Salem, the haberdasher, is a great-grandson of 
the original Joseph Perkins. 


THE BARQUE “GLIDE.” 


Anp SoME ACCOUNT OF THE AFRICAN TRADE. 


Leaving now the Calcutta trade, the writer asks his 
readers for the pleasure of their company in considering 
the trade Salem enjoyed with the East Coast of Africa, 
Madagascar and Arabia. He will deal principally with 
the barques Glzde and Taria Topan, though others will 
receive attention. 

The direct trade between Salem and Zanzibar was 
opened by the brig Anz, Captain Charles Millett, master, 
and owned by Henry Prince & Son of Salem. The Ann 
left Salem March 12, 1826, for Mocha. Arriving there, 
the captain found a scarcity of breadstuffs, left a clerk in 
charge, and went to Zanzibar and Lamo, where he obtained 
a homeward cargo. From there he went to Mocha, thence 
to Salem, and arrived home May 9, 1827. 

A sketch of Captain Millett and his experience in the 
Ann, and of his wonderful escape from shipwreck, is told 
in the Historical Collections of the Essex Institute, and 
also in Volume one of “Salem Vessels and Their Voyages,” 
published by the Institute. The providential escape of 
the Ann, in 1829, has been further commemorated by that 
delightful son of Salem, Rev. Charles Timothy Brooks, 
brother of Henry M. Brooks, for so many years secretary 
of the Essex Institute. Ina poem by the reverend gen- 
tleman, for the celebration by the Essex Institute of the 
250th anniversary of the landing of Governor John Ende- 
cott, September 18, 1878, Mr. Brooks writes: __ 


‘I was a boy when the brig Ann, a wreck, 
Crawled up to Derby’s wharf and landed there 
Her Oriental cargo rich and rare. 

What sweets and fragrances, in frails and crates, 
Gum-copal, allspice, nutmegs, cloves and dates! 
Then filled the eyes of every Salem boy 
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With mingling tears of sadness and of joy. 

We laughed to see how the old yellow stores 

Took in the bags of sweetmeats through their doors; 
We wept to see through what a hard fought fight 
The brave old hulk had brought us such delight. 
Sadly she seemed to figure as she lay, 

The sunset of our old commercial day.”’ 


From the first vessel to enter at the Salem Custom 
House from Zanzibar, the three-masted schooner Spy, 
Captain Andrew Ward, August 11, 1827, with a cargo 
consigned to Nathaniel L. Rogers & Brothers, until May 1, 
1870, when the barque Glide was the last vessel to enter 
at this port from Zanzibar, there were 189 arrivals here 
from that port, and 145 of those entries were made be- 
tween 1840 and 1860, the period of greatest activity in 
this trade. 

The name that to-day comes first to one at all familiar 
with the facts is that of Captain John Bertram, Salem’s 
eminent philanthropist and benefactor, as a merchant en- 
gaged in this trade. If, however, he should but scan the 
imposts books at the Salem Custom House, he will there 
find, with frequent recurrence, the names of Nathaniel L. 
Rogers & Brothers, Michael Shepard, David Pingree 
Joseph Peabody, Andrew Ward, Nathaniel Weston, James 
B. Curwen, Ephraim Emmerton, Tucker Daland, George 
West, Benjamin A. West, Michael W. Shepard, and other 
merchants. 

Among the names of masters are those of William B. 
Smith (familiarly termed “Zanzibar Smith,” because of 
his many voyages there), Augustus Staniford Perkins, 
Edward Brown, Francis Brown, William B. Bates, E. 
Augustus Emmerton, John Wallis, Joseph Moseley, An- 
drew Ward, Brackley R. Peabody, James Staniford Kim- 
ball, N. W. Andrews, J. P. Page, William McFarland, 
John McMullan, William Hollingsworth Hawthorne, 
Stephen Cloutman, James S. Williams, Nathan A. Bachel- 
der, Edward B. Trumbull, William Beadle, John C. Pond, 
Charles O. Welch, J. Warren Luscomb, and others. 
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BARQUE GLIDE. 


April 25, 1861, the marine column of the Salem Regis- 
ter contained this paragraph : 

“LAuNcH.—A splendid barque of about 480 tons, 
called the GuipE, will be launched from Mr. Edward F. 
Miller’s shipyard in South Salem this day (Thursday), at 
10 1-2 o’clock A. M.” 

The vessel slid into the water according to announce- 
ment, many Salemites being aboard of her, and the pretty 
sight was witnessed by a large gathering of spectators. 
The Glide was officially registered at the custom house as 
492.40 gross tonnage and 467.68 tons net; was 129.8 
feet long, 29.2 feet beam, and 17.4 feet depth of hold. 


First VoyaGE. 


The Glide cleared from the Salem Custom House May 
10, 1861, John McMullan of Salem, master, and John 
Bertram, owner, for Zanzibar, and she sailed the same 
evening at 8.30 o'clock. Arrived at Zanzibar August 20, 
102 days’ passage, and sailed August 26 for Muscat, where 
she arrived September 10. Sailed thence for Aden, and 
from there November 21 for Zanzibar and Salem. She 
arrived at Salem March 21, 1862, from Zanzibar Dec. 22; 
89 days’ passage, and having been 18 days north of Ber- 
muda, with heavy N. W. gales. She brought a valuable 
cargo of dates, figs, hides, etc., to John Bertram. Voyage, 
ten months and eleven days. 

Cargo—One hundred and eleven pieces Scuivellas ivory, 
3933 hides, 500 half and 1000 quarter bags coffee, and 
215 bags gum copal. Duties, $13,863.49. 

Her commander, Captain John McMullan, was a native 
of Salem, and had sailed before in Captain Bertram’s em- 
ploy. ‘On Sept. 4, 1860, while in command of the barque 
Glide, the vessel was wrecked on a reef on the passage 
from Zanzibar for Aden, in latitude eight degrees and 
nine minutes north, longitude 51 degrees and 30 minutes 
east, Ras Hafoon bearing north, one-half west. 

The mate of the Glide was William G. Churchill of 
Salem, and his wages were $85 a month, and he will be 
remembered by older Salemites; Charles Miles, second 
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mate, wages $25 a month; Charles A. Benson, steward, 
$20 a month; John L. Jones, cook, $18 a month; Alex- 
ander McCormic, Barnes A. Gardner, Benjamin Douglass, 
C. E. Manning and W.F.Cloon, able seamen, $14 a 
month; Collins Ingalls Andrews, ordinary seaman, $10 a 
month (he afterwards commanded the ship Big Bonanza, 
on long, deep water voyages to China and the East Indies; 
he was a brother of the late Augustus H. Andrews, for 
many years a driver in the Salem fire department, and 
uncle of Herbert C. Andrews, formerly of Salem, and 
now living in California) ; John O’Donnell, ordinary sea- 
man, $9 a month, and Daniel Riley and George E. Plan- 
der, boys, $6 a month. The last three will be recognized 
as real down town boys. 

It is to be regretted that the crew lists are not at hand 
of those who sailed on the Glide on her many voyages. 
Such names as will be used in this series of articles have 
been received from friends and from the Salem Custom 
House records of lists of crews, which are not complete. 


SECOND VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem April 23,1862, at 7 P. M., John 
McMullan, master, for the East Indies. Arrived at Aden. 
Arabia, Aug. 25, via Zanzibar, where she arrived Aug. 5, 
and sailed Aug. 11. Returned to Zanzibar, and sailed 
thence for Salem Nov. 28, and arrived at Salem Monday, 
March 9, 1868. Experienced very severe weather on the 
coast. Took a pilot from boat William Starkey of Boston 
on Saturday morning, and anchored in Nantasket roads 
on Sunday morning. Was towed to Salem by tug Charles 
Pearson. Voyage, eleven months and sixteen days. 

Cargo—Sixty-four packages, 14 barrels and one box of 
beeswax, 8000 hides, 602 bags, 14 barrels and seven boxes 
gum copal, 370 bags bird peppers, 116 pieces large ivory, 
478 Sew. ivory, and 2060 frails dates. Duties, $17,672.10. 


THIRD VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem April 7, 1868, John McMullan, mas- 
ter, for East Indies. Arrived at Mozambique June 27, 
61 days’ passage ; sailed July 5 for Zanzibar, arrived July 
7; sailed July 14, and arrived at Aden July 28; arrived 
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back at Zanzibar, and sailed for Salem Sept. 21. Arrived 
at Provincetown Jan. 8, 1864, and was towed from there 
by tug Charles Pearson to Salem, where she arrived Jan. 
11, 1864. Was 27 days N. of Bermuda, with continual 
gales from west to north. Voyage, nine months and four 
days. The outward passage of 61 days to Mozambique is 
a fine one. 

Cargo—One box of Malachise, 720 goat skins, 1140 
Aden hides, 102 packages senna, 4402 Zanzibar hides, 915 
bags cloves, 1639 packets clove stems, 247 pieces large 
ivory, 427 Scws. ivory, 881 bags pepper, 713 bundles coir 
yarn, 38 bags myrrh. Duties, $40,242.92. 


FourtTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston April 18, 1864, John McMullan, 
master, for Zanzibar. Arrived at Zanzibar June 27; went 
to Aden, where she arrived July 27; returned to Zanzi- 
bar, and sailed thence Sept. 11 for Mozambique and Salem. 
Arrived home Dec. 7, in 81 days from Mozambique. Pas- 
senger from Zanzibar, William W. Goodhue of Salem. 
Voyage, 7 months and 24 days. 

Cargo—Twenty-two bags gum arabic, 538 bales goat 
skins, 63 do. sheep skins, one do. hides, 200 12-20 Corges 
goat skins, nine pieces ivory, 102 one-quarter bales coffee, 
four bundles Zanzibar mats, four bags candy, two Rhorns, 
two barrels limes, five fee. Duties, $14,698.45. 


Firth VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem March 23, 1865, John McMullan, 
master, for Zanzibar. Arrived at Aden July 20, via Zan- 
zibar. Left Aden July 28, and arrived at Muscat Aug. 6. 
Sailed Sept. 13 for Zanzibar and Salem. Arrived at Zan- 
zibar Oct. 12, in charge of the mate, William Hollings- 
worth Hathorne, Captain McMullan having died October 
4 on the passage. Sailed for Salem Oct. 18, and arrived 
home Feb. 15, 1866. She put into Nantasket Roads night 
of Oct. 17, and was towed from there to Salem. 

Master, John McMullan, Salem; mate, William H. 
Hathorne, Salem; crew, David Frederick, Aaron Moses, 
George Dexter, no residence given; William White, 
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Salem; Henry W. Emerson, Newton; John H. Fisher 
and Semon Peterson, Sweden, both discharged at Zanzi- 
bar; Thomas Clark, Concord, N. H.; Charles Mason, 
Daniel Riley, 19, Thomas Bowditch, 17, James D. Brani- 
gan, 15, and Joseph Miller, 15, of Salem. There were 
shipped at Zanzibar, Sam Baker and Alie Bin of Zanzibar 
and Victor of Mauritius, who were certified by 
United States Consul Edward D. Ropes as being free 
blacks. 

Mr. Ropes subsequently became the head of the firm 
of Ropes, Emmerton & Co., successors to the house of 
John Bertram, on the death of Captain Bertram, March 
22, 1882. 

Mrs. Kate McMullan, who was a passenger on the Glide 
and wife of Captain McMullan, died Aug. 8, 1865, three 
days before the vessel arrived at Muscat. Her husband, 
as before stated, died Oct. 4, 1865, eight days before the 
arrival of the Glide at Zanzibar. 

Cargo—Thirty bundles of coir yarn, 523 frails dates, 
99 packages goat skins, 70 bales cocoanut fibre, 547 goat 
skins, 103 sheep skins, 60 packages senna, 192 salted 
hides, eight packages coffee. Duties, $5,477.81. 


SrixtH VoyAGE. 


Sailed from below Salem April 1, 1866, William H. 
Hathorne, master, for ports east of Cape Good Hope. 
Arrived at Aden Aug. 3, via Mozambique and Zanzibar, 
where she arrived July 8, and sailed July 12. Arrived at 
Muscat Sept. 18, from Aden, and sailed Nov. 17 for Zan- 
zibar, where she arrived and finished loading for Salem. 
Sailed from Zanzibar Dec. 22, Mozambique Jan. 18, St. 
Helena Feb. 22, and arrived at Salem April 12, 1867. 
Passenger, Captain George W. Hall of Providence, R. L., 
of barque Ella Virginia, which was lost at Quillamane. 
Voyage, one year and eleven days. 

Master, William Hollingsworth Hathorne; mate, James 
S. Williams of Salem; second mate, Henry Bertram, 
Salem; seamen, John Ford, Salem; Sargent 8. P. Lee, 
Christian Peter Marchen, Charles H. Bell, John Schoen- 
maker and Charles W. Taylor, Boston; Henry R. Bois, 
Salem; Peter Nielsen, Boston ; light hands, Jsseph A. 
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Stickney, aged 18, Charles O. Welch, Ernest D. Lord and 
Frank M. Real of Salem, 16 years old. 

Charles O. Welch became a master in the east coast of 
Africa trade, served in the Civil war, was for many years 
a railway postal clerk, and at the time of his death was 
master of the Salem Marine Society. 

Cargo—Nine bales sheep skins, 25 do. do., 44 bales 
goat skins, three hides, 584 frails dates, 12 packages cof- 
fee, one box cocoanut oil, one silk dress, the duty on the 
last named being $5.40. Duties, $2,586.60. 


SEVENTH VOYAGE. 


After discharging her cargo at Salem on the last voyage, 
the Glide went to Boston, and there loaded for ports east 
of Cape Good Hope. She sailed from Boston May 2, 
1867, William H. Hathorne, master. Arrived at Tamatave 
July 26, 85 days’ passage, then to Zanzibar. Sailed from 
Aden, May 8, for Muscat, and arrived Nov. 7. Sailed 
Dec. 9, and arrived at Zanzibar Jan. 1, 1868. Sailed Jan. 
19 for Salem, passed Cape of Good Hope Feb. 18, crossed 
the equator March 19, in longitude 83.30 W., passed 
Bermuda April 6, and arrived at Salem April 13, 1868. 

Master, William H. Hathorne; mate, James S. Wil- 
liams, Salem; second mate, J. Orne Rider; steward, 
Thomas R. Chambers, Salem; cook, John B. Stout; sea- 
men, Metra Antonia, Boston; Charles Atherton, New 
York; James Herrick, do.; William T. Harper, do. (de- 
serted at Aden); Antonio Cabasa, Boston; William C. 
Wood, 19, Howard P. Gardner, 17, George C. Florentine, 
15, and John Prince, 15, the last four of Salem. John 
Duncan of England was shipped at Zanzibar, and Charles 
ae at Aden for Muscat, but the latter deserted Oct. 3, 

Cargo—Two hundred and thirty-one bales goat, 58 do. 
sheep skins, 7980 hides, 1460 do., 500 do., 64 bales goat 
skins, 31 frails dates, 16 packages coffee, 8 bags beeswax. 
Duties, $2,081.22. 


EIGHTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Salem, May 22, 1868, William H. Hathorne, 
master, for Zanzibar. Arrived at Tamatave Aug. 10, via 
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Zanzibar. Arrived at Muscat, from Zanzibar, 14 days’ 
passage. Proceeded to Aden and returned to Zanzibar, 
from which she sailed Dec. 25 for Salem. Arrived home 
March 18, 1869, having passed Cape Good Hope Jan. 14, 
and crossed the equator Feb. 14, in longitude 36 W. In 
connection with this homeward passage the writer has 
before him a copy of an interesting letter written by the 
late Captain William Beadle of Salem, who, as will be 
seen later, became a commander of the Glide. 

“In 1868 and 1869,” wrote Captain Beadle, “I was 
mate of the barque Atlanta, Captain John C. Pond of 
Salem. We had been on the coast and had visited the 
usual ports of Aden, Muscat and Zanzibar. We were at 
the last named port until, on Dec. 23, 1868, the Atlanta 
sailed for home. The Glide was nearly ready, and the 
two commanders jollied each other as to which vessel 
would get home first. The mate of the Glide was James 
S. Williams, who on his next voyage sailed as master of 
the new barque Jersey ot Salem, and was so unfortunate 
as to lose the vessel. 

“Two days after the Atlanta sailed for home, the Glide 
left Zanzibar, and the race was on. Honors were consid- 
ered even. We were anxiously looking for the Glide 
daily. A few days after rounding Cape Good Hope, and 
while rolling down St. Helena, we saw from the topgallant 
forecastle a vessel on the horizon ‘hull up.” Everything 
about her appeared to Captain Pond as the Glide. She 
was to the northwest of us, and the atmosphere caused 
her to loom up. She looked to be a craft of 1000 tons, 
more than double the size of the Glide, which, if it was 
she, she had so far beaten us, and was still to the wind- 
ward. 

«However, during the night we kept a sharp lookout, 
and at 4 A. M. [turned in. I had not fairly started on 
my beauty sleep when Captain Pond called me up with 
the information that the Glide was up ‘on our weather 
beam.’ There was no more sleep, so I went on deck, and 
as the air was somewhat sharp, the first thing for health’s 
sake was a cup of hot coffee. Having been warmed and 
refreshed, I paid attention to Captain Pond’s criticism of 
the stranger. As the breeze was moderate, the vessel lay 
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over on her side, so that we could get a good view of her 
deck. 

“Among Captain Pond’s criticisms were, ‘You see that 
fruit hatch goes one-half of the length of the main hatch, 
and the lids are open to ventilate the dates and to keep 
them cool.’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘that is the Glide all right, 
and I would like to toll him down here. Suppose I run 
the ensign up Union down, and let him think we are in 
distress.’ ‘Suppose it is not the Glide,’ hesitated Captain 
Pond. ‘But you feel sure that it is, and if we find on 
nearer approach that it is not, I can reverse the ensign,’ 
I replied. ‘Well, go ahead,’ he said. And the ensign was 
run up in distress. 

“Shortly the main yard of the Glide was checked, and 
at seven bells she was on our weather bow, within speak- 
ing distance. We went to breakfast, a short one, and 
then, having exchanged chronometer time, Captain Pond 
shouted, ‘Look out, Hathorne, I am going in stays.’ The 
Glide was immediately stayed, the Atlanta following, 
bringing the Glide to windward. The Atlanta drew ahead, 
and we worked up across the Glide’s bow and to wind- 
ward, and having high enough, Captain Pond held the 
Atlanta in the wind, and let the Glide pass ahead. He 
then swung the Atlanta off, ran under the stern of the 
Glide, passing so close that we could toss a biscuit aboard, 
and saying, ‘Good bye, Hathorne, pleasant passage. I 
will report you when we reach New York,’ which we did,. 
one week ahead of the arrival of the Glide at Salem. We 
passed Cape Good Hope Jan. 15, and crossed the equator 
Feb. 18, in lon. 84 W. 

“I have been with many captains, but think Capt. Pond 
was the equal of any and far superior to many. I learned 
much from him, and I pay him the tribute to say that it 
was of great value to me when I, too, became a master in 
the East Coast of Africa trade. Ten years later the Glide 
was lying alongside Lewis wharf, Boston, when what 
should Isee but the Atlanta being docked next to her, 
and temporarily being made fast to the Glide. I recalled 
that brush with her in 1869, and felt that although there 
is a great deal of fun in the international yacht regattas, 
yet it cannot compare with a long race between trading 
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ships on the ocean, or with such a race as was ours be- 
tween Zanzibar and Boston and Salem.” 

What a pity it is that a proper record of Salem’s con- 
nection with the East Coast of Africa and all other trades 
has not been kept. It would furnish a glorious chapter 
in the world’s history that would shine with a greater lus- 
tre as the years pass. Captain Beadle passed away in 
Duxbury, Sept. 25, 1912, but others are left who could, 
if they only would, tell many interesting stories of when 
they sailed years ago to the “rich ports of the far East.” 
They would thus, in no small degree, contribute to such a 
record. 

James S. Williams, who was mate of the Gide on this 
and on previous voyages, did not go on the next voyage, 
but remained at home to take command of the new barque 
Jersey, owned by Captain Bertram, and built by Edward 
F. Miller in South Salem. The Jersey was launched Dec. 
14, 1868, and many a Salemite of to-day remembers that 
event. After being at home just nine days, Capt. Wil- 
liams sailed from Salem March 27, 1869, for East Coast 
of Africa ports, and was so unfortunate as to lose the 
beautiful vessel while going into Tamatave, Madagascar, 
June 18, 1869. She was a fine barque of 599 tons regis- 
ter, of excellent model, elegantly finished, built of the 
best materials throughout, and fitted with modern im- 
provements. Her loss was a great disappointment to her 
owner and Salem people, who looked for her to hang up 
some fine records of speed. 


NintH VoyAGE. 


The Glide sailed from Salem July 3, 1869, for Zanzi- 
bar, William H. Hathorne, master. Arrived at Aden, 
Arabia, Dec. 8, via Madagascar and Zanzibar. Sailed from 
Aden Dec. 29, for Salem, via Zanzibar, and arrived there 
Jan. 17, 1870. Sailed for home Jan. 24, passed Cape 
Good Hope Feb. 21, crossed the equator March 28, in 
longitude 33.30 west, and arrived at Salem April 26, 1870. 

This was the last arrival of the Glide at Salem, and 
also the last of any Salem vessel from ports east of Cape 
Good Hope. Since then, however, there have been sey- 
eral arrivals from Caleutta, with jute for the Nevins bag- 
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ging mills, notably the ship Memnon, ship Prince Lucien, 
ship Steinvora, barque Chalmette, barque Rambler, and 
barque Sontag, but none belonged in Salem, and the Stein- 
vora and Prince Lucien were British iron ships. 

The crew list of the Glide was: William H. Hathorne, 
Salem, master ; Samuel G. Pedrick, Beverly, mate; Henry 
R. Boyce, Boston, second mate ; James T. Martin, Boston, 
steward; John Frye, Boston, cook; James L. McCarthy, 
Boston; John Brown, New York; Joseph Jones, Phila- 
delphia ; Alexander Foreman, Boston ; John Martin, New 
York; E. W. Moors, Boston, seamen; James O’Neil and 
Moses Mentel, Boston, light hands; Thomas McCormic 
and Frank Luscomb, Salem, boys. 

Captain Hathorne did not sail again in the Gide, but 
was honored by Captain Bertram in being made comman- 
der of the new barque Taria Topan, in which he sailed 
five voyages as master. He next became resident agent 
in Zanzibar for Captain Bertram, and later was United 
States consul there. 

Cargo—One rug, 28 frails dates, 16 bags coffee, 11 1-2 
gallons wine, and 11,720 hides. Duties, $1,287.38. 


BARQUE SACHEM. 


The Glide was a little more than two months at sea 
when another fine vessel arrived in Salem from Zanzibar. 
It was the barque Sachem, owned by Captain Bertram, 
and commanded by John Kerivan. The Sachem sailed 
from Zanzibar May 8, passed Cape Good Hope July 20, 
having been off the cape eighteen days, with heavy west- 
erly gales; touched at St. Helena Aug. 4; crossed the 
equator Aug. 16, in longitude 380 W., and arrived at Salem 
Sept. 18, 1869. 

The crew list of the Sachem on this voyage was: John 
Kerivan, Salem, master; William A. Peterson, Salem, 
mate, 32 years of age; Frank Burton, Salem, second mate, 
30, died at sea Feb. 21; Jeremiah Welch, Salem, 25; 
Charles Thompson, Salem, 25; Nicholas McGrane, Salem, 
28; Albert Merritt, Boston, 32; Charles Bancroft, ae 
ton, 835; Richard Evans, New York, 31. 
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Additional members of the crew were Charles White- 
house, 14, now and for many years a signal towerman in 
the employ of the old Eastern and Boston & Maine 
Railroad at the Norman-Washington street crossing, 
Salem; Richard Kiernan, Salem, 18; Stephen Curtis, Jr., 
Salem, 19; Daniel O’Neil, New York, 32; William King, 
Philadelphia, 30. Thomas Edwards, Birmingham, Eng., 
24, was shipped at Zanzibar. 

The Sachem sailed on her next voyage from Salem Oct. 
24, 1869, John Kerivan, master, for Zanzibar. Captain 
Kerivan died at Zanzibar April 8, 1870, and the vessel re- 
turned to Boston under command of the mate, Captain 
William A. Peterson. Captain Peterson afterwards com- 
manded the barque Essex, owned by Captain Bertram, in 
the same trade. 


TENTH VOYAGE. 


The Glide sailed from Salem June 2, 1870, for Boston, 
and arrived there the same day. Captain James S. Wil- 
liams of Salem, having arrived home after being wrecked 
in the Jersey, was given command. The vessel sailed from 
Boston June 13, 1870, for Zanzibar. Arrived at Zanzibar 
Oct. 6; arrived at Muscat Nov. 22; sailed from Muscat 
Feb. 1 for Zanzibar, and from Zanzibar March 8 for Bos- 
ton ; passed Cape Good Hope April 9; crossed the Equa- 
tor May 8, in longitude 34 W., and arrived at Boston May 
25,1871. Passenger, Henry Curwen ofSalem. Voyage, 
eleven months and twelve days. . 


ELEVENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston June 14, 1871, James S. Williams, 
master, for the East Indies. Arrived at Tamatave Oct. 
10, and then went to Zanzibar. Sailed for Boston Nov. 18. 
On the passage home the Glide was destined to get the 
hammering of her life. She passed Cape Good Hope Dec. 
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Equator Feb. 8, in lon. 29.27 W., 28 days from Nantas- 
ket Roads; March 9, at 9 A.M., sighted Tristan d’ Acunha 
group of islands; March 20, lat. 37.50 S., lon. 27.42 W., 
took in topgallant sails, very heavy easterly sea on, took 
in main topgallant sail, first time since leaving Boston ; 
April 4, dirty, inky-looking weather, heavy thunder and 
continuous sharp lightning, heavy squalls of rain, and no 
moon to cheer us; April 5, arrived at Tamatave, Mada- 
gascar, 85 days from Boston. 

April 80, sailed from Tamatave for Aden, and arrived 
there May 21, 20 days’ passage, and having had no cur- 
rent either way since leaving Cape Guardefie. June 8, 
sailed from Aden for Zanzibar, and anchored off the town 
in eight fathoms, 29 days’ passage. July 13, civil time, 
sailed from Zanzibar for Boston, and arrived in 93 days’ 
passage—12 from Cape Good Hope to St. Helena, 24 from 
the Cape to the Line, 51 from the Cape to Boston, and 27 
from the Line to Boston. Was 16 days in Gulf Stream, 
with strong gales. 


SIXTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Nov. 12, 1875, sea time ; discharged 
pilot at 12.30 ; Highland Light, Cape Cod, bore N. W. by 
W. 1-2 W., 15 miles, at 4.30 P. M., with good breeze from 
N. W.; Nathan A. Bachelder, master, Edward B. Trum- 
bull, mate, for Zanzibar and a market. Nov. 30, at 3.30 
spoke brig C. S. Packard, 28 days from Savannah, Ga.. 
for Buenos Ayres, his longitude being 39.25, and mine 
39.26. Crossed the Equator Dec. 11, longitude 34.38 
W., 30 days from Boston. Dec. 31, Tristan d’ Acunha in 
sight, at 7 A. M., passed it at noon and saw the town, and 
a barque was standing off and on. Now 51 days from 
Boston. Jan. 30, still going ahead through God’s good- 
ness, all well, wind keeping up all night, and at 10 A. M. 
entered the harbor of Tamatave, 79 days and 22 hours 
from Boston. 

Sailed from Tamatave Feb. 16, sea time, for Zanzibar 
and arrived there in 14 days’ passage. Lay there 12 days. 
Sailed March 14 for Aden, sea time, and arrived April 9 
25 days’ passage. Sailed April 16 for Zanzibar, arrived 
May 14, and sailed May 18 for Boston. Passed Cape 
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Good Hope June 24, 37 days out; was 27 days from the 
Cape to the Equator, which was crossed July 21 in longi- 
tude 34.21 west, and arrived at Boston Aug. 16, 1876, 
at noon, 90 days’ passage, and beating the barque Zaria 
Topan, Captain William Beadle, which arrived the same 
day from Zanzibar, by 38 days. Voyage, six months and 
three days. 

Leonard A. Bachelder, son of Captain Bachelder, was 
a passenger on the outward passage, and is now a resident 
of Auckland, N. Z., where he has lived several years, and 
has been United States consul. 

Captain Bachelder did not again command the Glide, 
but he and his first officer, Edward B. Trumbull, who 
had made two previous voyages as second mate of the 
Glide, were transferred to the barque Taria Topan. Cap- 
tain Bachelder commanded the 7. 7. nine voyages, and 
was succeeded by Captain Trumbull, who was mate of her 
with Captain Bachelder nine voyages, and then master of 
her seven voyages, when he retired from the sea, having 
made in all twenty-two voyages to sea. Captain Bachelder 
died Sept. 2, 1903. 

One afternoon in the month of July, 1899, the writer, 
realizing that a fund of adventure and romance is locked 
up in the breasts of Salem shipmasters, that would prove 
a valuable contribution to the commercial history of 
Salem, if such men could only be induced to tell of their 
adventures by sea and land, called upon Captain Bachel- 
der at his home in Salem on Ocean avenue. Captain 
Bachelder, always a gentleman, at first disliked to talk 
for publication, fearing too frequent use of the first per- 
sonal pronoun, but finally consented, and the writer took 
full notes for this sketch. 

When it is remembered that many of the voyages here 
to be related were made before the days of the telegraph, 
and even previous to the establishment of courts of law, 
and of banks even in many places, the story is most re- 
markable as showing the handicapped circumstances under 
which these men labored. 

The writer, as he sat in a comfortable chair in the 
captain’s home, learned the following interesting story of 
the captain’s life : 
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Captain Bachelder was born in Salem, September 38, 
1821, and was the son of Joshua and Margaret (Aborn) 
Bachelder. His father came from Loudon, N. H., to 
Salem, where he became a farmer and contractor, and his 
mother was born in Peabody. The couple had seven 
children, of whom Nathan A. was the eldest. 

On March 10, 1831, Nathan A., the subject of this 
sketch, entered the private school of Master Samuel H. 
Archer, on what is now known as Odell Hill, and the 
school building is still standing. It was a famous 
school of its time, and young Bachelder studied there five 

ears. 

: On leaving school he obtained, through the recommen- 
dation of Master Archer, a position in the hardware store 
of Stickney & Hale, the junior member of the firm being 
the father of Col. Henry A. Hale. At the end of two 
years he severed his connection with the firm to enter 
upon a seafaring life. And just here is where our story 
begins. 

“Three days after leaving Messrs. Stickney & Hale,” 
said Captain Bachelder, ‘I was on the ocean, as a boy be- 
fore the mast, on board the ship Willzam and Henry, com- 
manded by Captain Charles Fabens of Salem, and bound 
from Salem for Zanzibar, Africa, Madagascar and Bom- 
bay. Being a boy, very anxious to go to sea, and fearful 
of losing my chance, I ran all the way from my home to 
the end of Derby wharf, and was there several hours be- 
fore the ship started. The next day at sea, terribly sea- 
sick, I would have run as fast to the westward if I could 
only have got my feet on dry land. The ship sailed on 
July 3, 1838, and returned to Salem after a voyage of 
fourteen months, with a cargo of gum copal, dates, etc. 
Captain Fabens took great pride in his ship. She had 
three standing skysail yards, having eight feet hoist, 
which was quite remarkable for a ship of 280 tons. 

“I sailed again in the same ship, as captain’s clerk and 
before the mast, but living in the cabin. The commander 
was John Francis of Salem, and the ship was bound to 
the coast of Sumatra. Her cargo consisted of bales of 
cotton cloth and gunpowder in kegs for the natives, and 
$30,000 in specie. Arriving on the coast of Sumatra the 
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ship took on board a full cargo of pepper in bulk, pouring 
it down the ship’s hatches until the hold was filled. Then 
thirty large casks were filled as adeckload. After leaving 
the coast, sailing across the Indian ocean, nearing the 
island of Madagascar, the cargo settled so much that all 
the deckload was poured below the hatches. We arrived 
in Salem after a year’s voyage. 

“These voyages were eventful, often extremely hazard- 
ous, as the captain, clerk and two seamen were obliged to 
go on shore to weigh the cargo, which was transported to 
the ship in native boats, owing to the dangerous surf which 
continually rolled on the beach. On the island we were 
continually at the mercy of the Malays. Several of the 
Salem ships in this trade had been cut off, the captain and 
part of the crew murdered, because of difference of method 
in settling for the cargo. 

“Around the scales, when the weighing began, was the 
Wall street of Sumatra, farmers bringing in their lots of 
pepper to be weighed and waiting for their returns, dis- 
cussing the ship and her crew, the quality of goods, etc., 
the rich and poor mingling together and enjoying the 
cockfight, which seemed to be their principal amusement. 
We were dependent on the Malays to take us on board, as 
no ship’s boat could live in such a heavy surf. When night 
came we were all glad to reach the ship, out of sight of 
the glistening knives, as every Malay carried something 
sharp. 

“The owner, Mr. Pingree, on our arrival home, kindly 
offered mea similar position on the Caroline Augusta, 
Captain Putnam, on a Sumatra voyage, but not liking the 
trade, I declined the position. 

“T sailed on my next voyage in the good barque Cyn- 
thia, Captain Emery Johnson, from Salem for China, with 
a cargo of naval stores and 12,000 Spanish and Mexican 
silver dollars. The specie was in kegs and was stowed in 
the stern of the ship, behind a one-inch board partition. 
All of the crew, with the exception of two, were Salem 
boys, and no anxiety was ever expressed on board regard- 
ing the money. Underwriters would hardly take the 
risk, nowadays, of shipping such a large amount of money 
with so little security. Letters of credit and bills of ex- 
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change were not then common, and the world was very 
wide. The first port was Batavia, next Manila, lying at 
each port about thirty days, sailing then for Whampoo, 
China, and remaining there six months. Captain Johnson 
purchased there a cargo of tea for the ship and another 
for the Thomas Perkins, returning to New York after a 
voyage of eighteen months. The only living members of 
this ship’s company are Thomas Perkins, Esq. (captain’s 
clerk), of Salem, and myself. The Cynthia and the Wil- 
liam and Henry were both owned by David Pingree, Esq. 

“My next voyage was made in the good ship Forrester, 
owned by Captain William B. Parker, from Salem for 
Charleston, S. C. Shortly after arriving at Charleston a 
Newburyport ship, the Iizaid, Captain Thayer of Marble- 
head, came in, wanting a second officer, and I, being 
highly recommended, was offered the position. I gladly 
accepted it. The ship was bound to Liverpool and Bos- 
ton. The voyage lasted four months. I remained by 
the ship in Boston, and started from there in her for 
Madras and Calcutta, the chief mate being Frank Allen 
of Salem, brother of Captain Charles H. Allen of this 
city. Mr. Allen was afterwards lost at sea on a voyage 
across the Atlantic, while first officer of the ship Celestial, 
owned by A. A. Low & Co. of New York, the great im- 
porters. He was knocked overboard by the bellying of 
the spanker, of which he was superintending the reefing. 

“When fourteen days out, just after taking the N. E. 
trades in the North Atlantic, some one on deck sang out, 
‘Sail ho!’ Soon two vessels were discovered, heading right 
for us, and both flying the French flag. One was a battle- 
ship and the other a frigate. As they drew near both 
ships backed their topsails, and the Jlzaid did the same. 
A boat was lowered from the battleship and came along- 
side our ship. A lieutenant was in charge, who, on reach- 
ing the deck, informed the captain that they were from 
Rio Janeiro for Marseilles, with Prince de Joinville and 
his wife, the latter the daughter of the Emperor of Brazil, 
on board. Asking the J/zaid’s captain to accept a basket 
of champagne with the prince’s compliments, he said that 
if Captain Thayer had any papers to spare, they would 
be very acceptable. 
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“It must be remembered that this was fifty-four years 
ago. News in foreign ports was scarce, no telegraph 
cables ran across the great ocean, very few mail steamers 
were afloat, and almost all the news was carried by sailing 
ships, and to obtain a bundle of papers on the ocean was 
a great treat. 

“On the Iizaid as passengers were three young men 
from Boston, going out to buy cargo, and a French doc- 
tor, who acted as an interpreter, making it very pleasant 
for both parties. The French band on the big ship sere- 
naded the Americans with excellent music. It was a 
bright hour in the trip, and one never to be forgotten. 
This same frigate brought Napoleon’s remains from St. 
Helena to France. Our companionship lasted about an 
hour, and then the ships parted company, steering opposite 
courses, and were soon out of sight. The Jizaid proceed- 
ed to Calcutta, loaded a full cargo, and returned to Bos- 
ton, completing the voyage in about a year. 

“Next voyage I sailed as second officer of the barque 
Wm. Schroder, owned by David Pingree, Esq., command- 
ed by Captain Benjamin Jackson, bound from Salem for 
Zanzibar, Bombay and Muscat, receiving cargo at each 
port, and reaching Salem after a voyage of ten months, 
and bringing home two splendid Arabian horses in a house 
on the main hatch. They werea present from the Sultan 
of Zanzibar to the United States consul, the late Palmer 
Waters, who was a passenger from Zanzibar to Bombay. 
Two other gentlemen, since deceased, were also passengers 
from Muscat to Zanzibar—the late John C. Osgood and 
Samuel Masury of Salem, who were agents at Zanzibar 
for some of the Salem houses. The late Captain Waters 
and his son came home in the Wm. Schroder from Zanzi- 
bar. 

“JT sailed on my next voyage as chief officer of the 
barque Galago, owned by the Delanos of New York, and 
commanded by Captain Thomas Johnson of Salem, and 
bound from New York to Rio Janeiro. The vessel carried 
out flour and brought coffee home. Another voyage was 
made in the same vessel. 

“I next joined the new barque Angola, building at 
Newburyport, by the famous shipbuilders, Currier & 
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Townsend. She was a beautiful vessel, a fast sailer, and 
having splendid accommodations. She was owned by 
Elbridge Kimball and Benjamin A. West. After being 
launched and rigged, she came to Salem to take in her 
cargo, consisting of print goods for the natives and naval 
stores, for a trading voyage to the Pacific. 

‘We arrived at Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, after a 
passage of one hundred and ten days from Salem. Dis- 
charging a part of her cargo, we sailed for Otaheite, one 
of the Society Islands. After a short stay there, the ves- 
sel sailed for Monterey, Cal., which was then under the 
Mexican flag, The commander of the Angola was Capt. 
Samuel Varney of Salem. The barque arrived at Monte- 
rey July 1, 1846. After being there a few days three 
American men-of-war arrived—the frigate Savannah, the 

‘sloop of war Jamestown, and one other ship, Commodore 
Sloat in charge. This was an unusual sight to an Ameri- 
can sailor. One morning all was activity on the ships, 
boats lowered away, filled with marines and sailors, some 
two hundred in number, pulled on shore, landed, and 
formed in line, marching to the custom house, near which 
stood the flagstaff on which was flying the Mexican flag. 
At a given signal, this flag was hauled down and the Stars 
and Stripes hoisted in its place, and California was de- 
clared territory of the United States. An English three- 
deck line-of-battle ship, the Collingwood, came in a few 
days later, having been cruising around looking after the 
American fleet, but he was too late. History had already 
been made. This occurred July 7, 1846. Our Mexican 
custom house officers left suddenly for the shore, sorry 
over losing so nice a job. Across Monterey bay, at Santa 
Cruz, was a small saw mill, where Capt. Varney received 
on board a full cargo and deckload of the famous red- 
wood, this being the region or section where these won- 
derful trees grow, resembling the cedar, and very fragrant, 
so strong that the insects would not attack and destroy 
it. It was much in favor at the Sandwich Islands for 
building purposes. The Angola’s was the first large cargo 
shipped foreign from Monterey. The barque made the 
passage from Monterey to Honolulu in twelve or fifteen 
days, and discharged her cargo. She then sailed for Ranal, 
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another of the Sandwich islands, where the great northwest 
fleet of American whaleships called to recruit and replen- 
ish stores. 

“Here was taken on board, from forty different ships, a 
full cargo of whalebone in bulk, something very rare. 
The bone was in slabs from eight to fourteen feet in length, 
and tied in bundles, which were weighed and marked with 
the ship’s name. Whalebone was then worth $1 a pound, 
but it is now worth four times that amount. This was 
before the discovery of oil wells and the refining of kero- 
sene. A large fleet of vessels was required to supply the 
demand for oil. This was a splendid cargo for the ship, 
for looking down the hatches it seemed all alive as it 
sprang up and down. Everything went well on the pas- 
sage around Cape Horn, and the vessel arrived at Boston 
116 days from the Sandwich Islands—a good passage. 

“I sailed again in the Angola, as chief officer, from 
Boston for Liverpool, with grain in bulk. We had very 
rough weather going across in the month of March, and 
considerable cargo was damaged. However, it was all 
sold to the brewers, and in time converted into ale. All 
business finished, the Ango/a sailed from Liverpool for 
Boston, and reached home after a passage of about thirty 
days. I did not go on the Angola again, but on the next 
voyage, which was to the Pacific, she was sold to the Rus- 
sian governor for a cruiser. 

“On July 3, 1847, I sailed on my first voyage as master 
in the brig John Dunlap, from Salem, bound on a trading 
voyage to the Pacific. The brig was owned by Benjamin 
A. West and Elbridge Kimball. After being out a few 
days the copper started on the vessel’s bottom, and there 
was only one suit of sails on board, and they had been 
two voyages to the coast of Africa. This was discour- 
aging for a Cape Horn trip, but we kept on, calling at 
the island of St. Catherine for wood and water. Off Cape 
Horn I experienced the worst weather I had ever met in 
my many voyages. It was not the fault of the vessel, for 
she was one of the best sea boats I had ever sailed, but 
with the copper started and poor sails, the craft could not 
carry any canvas. When it came on to blow we had to 
lower the sails, and with mittens on repair them. Owing 
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the ship made no water, and we sailed on our course, 
reaching Panama after a passage of twenty days from 
San Francisco, having called at the most noted ports on 
the way. I could relate many stirring events on this ship, 
but the foregoing must suffice. 

“The cost of the passage in these early days from New 
York to San Francisco, via the Isthmus of Panama, was 
$440. This was years before the Panama railroad was 
built. The only safe conveyance across was on mules, 
and each passenger hired two, one for himself and the 
other for his luggage, the mule being the only sure-footed 
animal over the rough and rugged road, which was only a 
narrow depth or pathway over the mountains and through 
dense forests, and in the rainy season, with the mud knee 
deep in many places, it was rough travelling for man or 
beast. This road was the one built by Pizarro and his 
followers when they crossed from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific to conquer Peru. Several years later, after the rail- 
road was built, I made the trip across to take charge of a 
ship at Panama. This was a delightful ride of only four 
hours, the foliage and the forests in all their tropical 
beauty made a sight to be admired. 

“After crossing the Isthmus we took the steamer for 
New York, where we arrived after seven days, depositing 
our gold dust in the bank of America, on Wall street. 
We arrived home in Salem just one year from the day on 
which we sailed, bringing our own news, with the excep- 
tion of a letter sent from the Island of St. Catharine, 
Brazil, where we stopped on the outward passage for 
water. Our gold dust was sent to the mint in Philadel- 
phia, with insurance, over the road from New York to 
Philadelphia, which was the only insurance placed on it. 
For three weeks returns were made to the owners in 
Salem, in $20 gold pieces, netting eleven per cent over 
the net amount due from the sale of vessel and cargo, 
proving that the gold dust we had received was well up 
to the standard. 

“IT started again on another voyage for San Francisco, 
in the brig Fawn, owned by Benjamin A. West and others, 
loaded with groceries and a deck load of lumber, on top 
of the latter being a schooner-rigged sailboat. We arrived 
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at San Francisco after a passage of 165 days, and sold 
cargo deliverable at Sacramento City at 180 per cent on 
the foot of the invoice. Brannan & Osborne were the 
purchasers, the junior member of the firm being J. War- 
ren Osborne, a native of Salem, and a son of William 
Osborne, the stabler. Our schooner boat, which cost 
$250, was sold for $1,200. Returning home via steamer 
and the isthmus, we arrived after an absence of ten 
months. 

“In recalling the voyage one pleasant incident looms up 
above all the other reminiscences of the outward passage. 
We were off the pitch of Cape Horn, 80 days from Salem, 
a long passage owing to heavy westerly gales, when we 
were cheered by a breeze from the east, an unusual oc- 
currence in that region. While making the most of it 
with studding sails set, some one on deck sang out, ‘Sail 
ho!’ A large vessel was seen coming upright astern, and | 
being a fast sailer, she was soon abreast of us. After the 
usual sea salutations, the captain informed me that he was 
from Liverpool bound for Valparaiso, having called at the 
Falkland Island for supplies, and, to our surprise, came 
the question, from a benevolent heart that even these 
dreary latitudes could not chill, ‘Would you like some 
fresh meat?’ Of course we readily answered, ‘Yes,’ and 
thanking him, yet inwardly asking, ‘How are we to get 
it? for neither of us wished to lose any time by stopping 
our headway. But the question was answered ere we 
thought it. Sailing his ship right ahead of ours, the 
captain paid out over the stern a small line with a piece 
of wood attached. As it came under our bow, providen- 
tially a long boathook was handy, with which we hauled 
the line up on deck, making fast ovr deep sea lead 
line (as we had been sounding) to theend. Then we paid 
out as they hauled it back on board the ship, bending on 
to our line a large package, throwing it over the stern into 
the sea, with the order to haul in. This we had to be very 
cautious in doing, as our vessels were going about six 
miles an hour. We hauled in the slack as fast as possi- 
ble, at the same time luffing our vessels up, the foretopsail 
aback. When the strain came on the line we eased it 
away gradually, and as our vessel deadened her way, we 
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hauled it on board, and to our surprise found a quarter of 
beef and three ducks. The captain hove his vessel to, 
and when he found we had received it all right, kept away 
on his course. The weather being cold, this gave us 
‘fresh’ for the week. This was forty-eight years ago, 
when vessels were not supplied, as now, with fresh meat 
and vegetables. The captain was a whole-souled fellow 
and gave me his name and the name of his ship, but hay- 
ing lost my journal of that voyage, I cannot recall them. 

“I sailed again for San Francisco in the new barque 
Imaum, named after the Imaum or King of Muscat, owned 
by Benjamin A. West and others. Upon arrival we found 
the market well stocked with merchandise. We remained 
in San Francisco seven months, peddling out our cargo. 
We then sailed from San Francisco for San Juan and 
Panama, with 140 passengers. After landing passengers, 
we started for home via Cape Horn, and arrived in Salem 
' after a voyage of fifteen months. 

“While laying at the wharf in San Francisco on this 
voyage the famous vigilance committee was formed there. 
A few energetic men, weary of the crimes daily commit- 
ted and the injustice meted out by the courts to the pub- 
lic, rogues escaping who could bribe the administrators of 
the law, took the law into their own hands, and catching 
one of these desperadoes in the very act of theft, tried, 
condemned, and hanged him. Of course the officers of 
justice (?) arraigned these men, but a body of one hun- 
dred of the most respectable citizens signed their names 
as accessories to this deed, and from that day the rogues 
caught and brought before the vigilance committee felt 
that sure justice would be done. At the tap of the bell 
on the building used by the committee, five hundred men, 
armed with revolvers, instantly answered the summons, 
and no one but members was allowed entrance to the 
rooms. ‘Through the sympathy of law-abiding citizens, 
two desperadoes, who had robbed and nearly killed a cap- 
tain on shipboard, and committed other like deeds, yet 
running at large, were captured, brought before the vigi- 
lance tribunal, and condemned to death. Some traitor 
gave away the password of the day, while these two men 
were confined in the committee’s room, and the rogues 
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were taken out and carried to the city jail,.and soldiers 
stationed on the roof of this one-story affair to repel any 
attempt by the committee to secure them again. All things 
were quiet fortwo days. On Sunday there was divine 
service at the jail, and when the congregation arose at 
prayer time, two men standing on each side of the prison- 
ers led them quietly out of the door and into a coach 
which was waiting, and in less than half an hour those 
criminals were hanging by the neck from a beam project- 
ing from the side of the vigilance committee building. 
So were the executors of the law outwitted, and the resi- 
dents of San Francisco breathed freely for several months. 

“J sailed on another voyage from Boston for San Fran- 
cisco, in the barque Wissiewmcon, which was previously 
commanded by the late Captain William Fabens of Mar- 
blehead, owned by John Bertram and others. The cargo 
in the lower hold was ice, and between decks freight. 
Arriving in the N. E. trades in the Pacific, the ice had 
melted so much that the vessel was very tender. How- 
ever, fortune favored us, and we arrived at San Francisco 
after a passage of 165 days from Boston. In discharging 
the cargo we found that more than one-third of the ice 
had melted. 

“TI sailed from San Francisco for Peru, loading cargo 
at the Chincha Islands for Baltimore, and arriving there 
after a passage of 110 days. Here the vessel was sold. 

“I then joined the ship George Raynes, named for her 
builder, a famous shipbuilder of that time, in Portsmouth, 
N. H., and owned by the late Captain John Bertram and 
others. She was a fine ship of 1400 tons. On my last 
voyage in the ship, having chartered at Valparaiso, and 
haying taken the cargo on board, and all ready for sea, the 
night before we were to sail, at midnight, the ship took 
fire and was burned to the water’s edge. I had an inves- 
tigation before the United States consul, with no satisfac- 
tory results as to the origin of the fire. We sold the 
vessel at auction, on account of the underwriters, for 
$2,000, returning home in an English steamer, via the 
Isthmus of Panama, after a voyage around the world of 
thirty months, receiving and discharging cargo at the fol- 
lowing ports: New York, San Francisco, Callao, Ham- 
burg, Newcastle, Eng., Hong Kong, and Valparaiso. 
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“Sixty days after notice of loss to underwriters, they 
paid the insurance of $48,000 on the ship and $27,000 
on freight, making a total of $75,000. It was a good 
sale, and the owners were well satisfied. 

“After remaining at home for a short time, I took 
charge of the ship Witch of the Wave, 1200 tons burden, 
owned by B. B. Titcomb of Watertown. This was not 
the original Witch of the Wave, but a ship built later at 
Newburyport, and previously commanded by the late 
Captain John E. A. Todd. The first ship of this name 
came into Salem to be measured and to obtain her register. 
On her first voyage to San Francisco she was commanded 
by Captain Hardy Millett. On my second voyage in-this 
ship, arriving at Hong Kong from New York, after dis- 
charging cargo, I took on board 419 Chinese passengers 
for San Francisco, including a Chinese interpreter and 
three doctors. I found them a patient, orderly lot of men, 
and had very little trouble with them on our passage of 
56 days to San Francisco. My last voyage in this ship 
was from Iquique, Peru, to Hamburg, taking on board 
1700 tons of nitrate of soda, at $20 per ton, giving the 
vessel a freight of $34,000. I sold the ship in Hamburg 
for $35,000, returning home in a German steamer after an 
absence of 83 months, making a satisfactory wind-up for 
the owners. 

“I was twenty-one years in those two ships, fourteen in 
the George Raynes and seven in the Witch of the Wave, 
making voyages to China, Australia, the Philippine 
Islands, and ports in the Pacific, visiting many times most 
of the noted ports from Valparaiso on the south of the 
Equator to Vancouver, B.C., on the north. Speaking of 
Vancouver City, I made two voyages from there twenty- 
seven years ago, taking cargoes of timber to ports in 
Peru. It was then called Burrad’s Inlet. I cannot help 
contrasting the port at which I loaded with the same of 
to-day. We entered a fine bay, surrounded by dense for- 
ests, the Indians the only inhabitants save those employed 
in and about the two steam sawmills, one on either side of 
this magnificent harbor. There stands on that bay to-day 
a city of over 40,000 inhabitants, the terminus of the Ca- 
nadian and Pacific Railroad. Where was the seer to 
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prophecy this wondrous change? Not among those who 
prepared our lumber, nor with us who received it. 

“J remained at home a short time, when the late Capt. 
Bertram offered me the barque Glide, and I made two 
voyages in her to Zanzibar, Aden and Madagascar. I then 
took charge of the Taria Topan, the property of the same 
owner, but afterwards of Ropés, Emmerton & Co., the 
successors to Capt. Bertram, making nine voyages to the 
above ports. These eleven voyages were very pleasant, 
were made in nice vessels, well kept up, and of first class 
sailing qualities, with light cargoes, the master having 
only to sail his vessel out and home, with a kind agent in 
every port to help him along, the responsibility much less 
than on freighting voyage, where we had to secure busi- 
ness for ourselves. 

“I cannot speak in too high terms of my efficient chief 
officer, Captain Edward B. Trumbull, now superintendent 
of the spacious brick storage warehouse on Bridge street. 
He was by the vessel when I joined her, going with me 
one voyage as second officer, and for the remaining ten 
voyages (one in the Glide and nine in the Taria Topan) 
he was chief officer. He took a deep interest in every 
thing relating to the ship’s welfare, thus relieving me of 
great responsibility. He was a man in whom hope was 
strong, always looked on the bright side, trusting that all 
would end well. It did not matter whether we were in 
. the long, tedious calms of the low latitudes or in the 
gale, or drifting near the breakers, he had ever a word of 
encouragement. After I left the Zaria Zopan he took 
charge, and if I remember correctly made seven success- 
ful voyages to these ports. Those, added to the eleven 
with me and to one made with the late Captain Stephen 
Cloutman,made nineteen voyages,and I have no doubt that 
he is as well acquainted with the harbors and shoals in 
and around these ports as with the streets of his native 
city, the masters having to be their own pilots in and out 
of those ports. 

“After remaining at home a few months, William Stone 
called on me to take charge of his ship Highlander. As 
I had only forty-eight hours’ notice, I was obliged to hurry 
matters. Leaving Salem for San Francisco, after a trip 
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of six days across the continent, I found, on arrival there, 
the ship loaded with a cargo of flour. After shipping 
crew, I sailed for Hong Kong. As the ship had been 
laying four years in San Francisco, her bottom was very 
foul, decreasing her sailing qualities. JI arrived at Hong 
Kong after a passage of seventy-two days, and remained 
in that port eleven months. Then I sailed for Manila, 
loaded a cargo of hemp on owners’ account, and arrived 
at New York after a voyage of nineteen months. This 
was a fine ship of 1800 tons, built in East Boston by 
Samuel Hall, the Stone Brothers paying $110,000 for her. 
She laid at the wharf in Brooklyn two years, and was 
then sold for $25,000. This was the last ship the Stone 
Brothers owned and the last voyage they planned. 

“And now this ends my sea life of forty-eight years, 
sailing over 1,600,000 miles on the ocean, visiting many 
foreign ports, with no serious trouble at sea or on shore, 
and with a thankful heart I acknowledge a kind Provi- 
dence specially directing and watching over me these 
many years.” 

Captain Bachelder died in Salem, September 2, 1908. 
He was a member of the old Salem Marine Society thirty- 
six years. Leonard A. Bachelder of Auckland, N. Z., is 
his son, and Misses Kate E., Mabelle and Minnehaha Bach- 
elder of Salem are his daughters. 


SEVENTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Sept. 2, 1876, William Beadle, © 
master, and Charles Beadle, captain’s brother, mate, for 
Zanzibar. Arrived at Zanzibar and proceeded to Aden, 
where she arrived previous to Feb. 12, 1877. Went ashore 
Dec. 19, on the north point of Zanzibar, but got off all 
right. Sailed from Aden Feb. 21 for Zanzibar, and from 
Zanzibar April 17 for Boston. Passed Island of Ascen- 
sion June 28, and arrived at Boston Aug. 3, 1877, 108 
days’ passage. Voyage, eleven months and one day. 

Passenger on the outward passage, Walter H. Trumbull 
= ay later a member of the firm of Ropes, Emmerton 

0. 

The Glide brought home the body of Captain Stephen 

Cloutman, who died of apoplexy at Zanzibar, June 12, 
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1875, while United States consul there. He was born in 
Salem Jan. 17, 1825, was formerly a shipmaster in the 
African trade, and commanded the Glide on her eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth voyages. 


EIGHTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 25,1877, William Beadle, 
master, for Madagascar; arrived at Tamatave previous 
to Dec. 17, proceeded to Aden; sailed from there for 
Zanzibar Feb. 2, arrived March 5, and sailed March 10 for 
Boston. Arrived at Boston June 13, 1878, from Zanzi- 
bar March 10, and passed Cape Good Hope April 21, 93 
days’ passage. Voyage, seven months and twenty-seven 
days. 

The ship Mindoro of Salem, Captain Henry Gardner, 
arrived at Boston the same day as the Glide. The Min- 
doro came from the Philippine Islands, with a cargo of 
hemp and sugar to Silsbees, Pickman, and George H. Al- 
len. She left Cebu Feb. 7, passed Anjier Feb. 21, Cape 
of Good Hope April 11, and crossed the equator May 10 
in longitude 83 W. It will be seen that the Glide beat 
the ship ten days in the passage from Cape Good Hope. 


NINETEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston June 29, 1878, William Beadle, 
master, for Zanzibar anda market. Arrived at Zanzibar, 
sailed Oct. 6 for Aden, and she arrived Oct. 25. Sailed 
from Aden Nov. 2, and arrived at Tamatave Dec. 12, and 
sailed for home Dec. 25; passed Cape Good Hope Jan. 9, 
and crossed the equator Jan. 30 in longitude 30 W., and 
arrived at Boston March 1, 1879. The passage home was 
made in sixty-six days and is the shortest on record. 
The voyage was made in just eight months, and stops 
were made, as will be seen by the foregoing, at Zanzibar, 
Aden, Arabia, and Tamatave. The following comparisons 
of quick passages are made: 

The barque Hssex of Salem, Captain William A. Peter- 
son, arrived at New York Feb. 26, 1878, from Aleppey, 
Nov. 22, passed Cape Good Hope Jan. 9, and crossed the 
equator Feb. 1 in longitude 36.30 W. The passages of 
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the two vessels, both owned by Captain Bertram, and each 
commanded by a Salem man, are interesting by way of 
comparison with the best speed shown by a very small 
margin, from both Cape Good Hope and the equator, in 
favor of the Hssez. New York is considered two days’ 
nearer sail under the circumstances of these passages than 
is Boston. 

The barque Sicilian of Boston, commanded by Captain 
William T. Savory of Salem, arrived at New York May 
2, 1878, in 68 days from Tamatave. The best passage 
between Tamatave and Boston was made in 63 days by 
the barque Taria Topan, Captain Edward B. Trumbull, 
which arrived at Boston April 4, 1888. 


TWENTIETH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston March 18, 1879, William Beadle, 
master, for Zanzibar and a market. Arrived at Zanzibar 
July 25, via Tamatave. Sailed Aug. 12 for Majunga. 
Sailed from Majunga Sept. 12, passed Cape Good Hope 
Oct. 9, touched at St. Helena Oct. 24, and sailed the next 
day and crossed the equator Noy. 9, in longitude 30 W., 
and arrived at Boston Dec. 6, 1879. Voyage in eight 
months and eighteen days. 

Passenger from Boston for Zanzibar, Frank H. Pitman 
of Salem. 

The ship Mindoro of Salem, commanded by Captain 
Charles Beadle, a brother of Captain Beadle of the Glide, 
arrived at Boston two days before the Glide, with a cargo 
of hemp for Silsbees, Pickman, and George H. Allen of 
Salem. She left Manila June 8, passed Anjier Aug. 28, 
Cape Good Hope Sept. 26, and crossed the equator Oct. 
30 in longitude 34.29 W. The ship was absent sixteen 
months. 


TWENTY-FIRST VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Dec. 29, 1879, William Beadle, 
master, for Zanzibar anda market. Arrived at Zanzibar 
on April 11, went to Mauritius, and arrived at Tamatave 
May 25, and thence to Majunga, from where she sailed 
for home. Arrived at Boston Sept. 27,1880, 80 days 
from Majunga, passed Cape Good Hope Aug. 1, St. He- 
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lena Aug. 17, and crossed the equator Aug. 25, in longi- 
tude 22.23 W. 


TWENTY-SECOND VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Oct. 14, 1880, William Beadle, 
master, for Tamatave and a market. Arrived at Aden 
Feb. 19, via Tamatave. Sailed March 16 for home. Ar- 
rived at Boston July 25, 1881, 131 days from -Aden; 
passed Cape Good Hope May 26, and crossed the equator 
June 23, in longitude 82 W. 

Charles A. Benson of Salem, steward of the Glide, 
died of rheumatism thirteen days before the vessel reached 
Boston, and was buried at sea. He was 51 years of age. 
Mr. Benson was well known in this city, having sailed in 
the employ of Robert Upton and Captain John Bertram 
for many years. He had sailed in the barque Wymon, 
Capt. John Ashby; barque Swailow, Capt. Edwin Upton ; 
barques Elizabeth and Nubia, Capt. John Ashby ; barque 
Dorchester, Capt. A. Staniford Perkins and Capt. Stephen 
Cloutman, and for six years with Capt. Beadle in the 
barques Taria Topan and Glide. 

Mr. Benson also ministered to the wants of military 
organizations of Salem on several occasions when ashore. 
Many a Salem boy, homesick and seasick, will remember 
kindnesses from him in the shape of some delicacy. Sel- 
dom has a man for so long a time filled such a responsible 
position as did Mr. Benson and left a record so satisfac- 
tory and pleasing to all who knew him. 

It is with a deep sense of high appreciation of this 
worthy man that this tribute is here paid in his memory. 
Walter H. Trumbull, who sailed as a passenger in the 
Glide, said to the writer, ‘Say something nice about my 
good friend, Charley Benson.” Mr. Benson was steward 
of the Glide on her very first voyage. Truly may it be 
said of him that “he was faithful to the uttermost.” 


John H. Allis, electrician, of Salem, informs the 
writer that Capt. John Kerivan, who commanded the 
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Sachem, also commanded the barque Storm King of Salem. 
The barque was placed under the British flag in the Civil 
war, and her name was changed to Watal. Mr. Allis then 
made a voyage in her as a boy, and he speaks very highly 
of Captain Kerivan. When the barque was the second 
day at sea a Salem boy, who had stowed away in her, 
came from his hiding place. He told Captain Kerivan 
that he tried to get a chance to go to sea and failed. The 
captain, instead of abusing the lad, spoke kindly to him, 
set him to work, and put him on the barque’s articles at 
$10 a month, says Mr. Allis. 

Joseph H. Miller, formerly of Salem, was a boy 15 
years of age on the Glide when Captain McMullan died, 
and William H. Hathorne, the mate,took command. Mr. 
Miller died several months ago, and up to the time of his 
death was the last survivor of his shipmates in the Glide. 


TwENTY-THIRD VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 26, 1881, for Aden, William 
Beadle, master. Arrived at Aden Dec. 20, 116 days’ pas- 
sage. Sailed from Aden Jan. 4 for Tamatave, and from 
there for home March 31. Arrived at Boston May 11, 
1882, making a fine homeward passage of 69 days. She 
brought a cargo of hides for George R. Emmerton of 
Salem. Voyage, eight months and fifteen days. 


TWENTY-FOURTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 10, 1882, William Beadle, for 
Aden. Was cleared by Ropes, Emmerton & Co., succes- 
sors to John Bertram, who passed away March 22, 1882. 
Arrived at Aden Dec. 16, 122 days’ passage. Arrived at 
Zanzibar, and sailed March 14 for home. Arrived at Bos- 
ton June 2, 1883, in 80 days’ passage from Zanzibar; 
passed Cape Good Hope April 16, and crossed the equator 
May 9, in longitude 82 W. Voyage, nine months and 

twenty-three days. 
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Sailed from Boston July 27, 1883, Sellin, master, and 
arrived at New York July 30. Sailed from New York 
Aug. 10, Sellin, master, for Aden, and arrived Dec. 16, 
132 days’ passage. Arrived at Nossi Be, Madagascar, 
March 21, from Tamatave March 9, and sailed April 2 
for home. Arrived at Boston July 2, 1884, 91 days’ pas- 
sage. Voyage, eleven months and five days. 


TWENTY-SIXTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 23, 1884, William T. Savory 
of Salem, master, for Zanzibar and a market. Arrived 
at St. Denis, Reunion, from Boston, Aug. 23, via Tama- 
tave. Arrived at Zanzibar March 1, from Tamatave Feb. 
18, and sailed March 18 for home. Arrived at Boston 
June 24, 1885, 98 days’ passage ; passed Cape Good Hope 
May 1, and crossed the equator May 25, in longitude 44 
W. Had light winds in Mozambique channel and strong 
N. E. trades to latitude 22 N., and thence to port light 
winds and calms. Voyage, ten months and one day. 

A singular incident occurred while the Glide was on 
her outward voyage, which gives an opportunity to digress 
and relate an interesting story. Vessels bound to India 
frequently make the Island of Tristan d’ Acunha, in 
latitude 87.3 S., longitude 12.18 W. When the Glide 
was twenty-five miles north of the island a bearer of a 
curious missive came off ina whale boat, boarded. the 
barque and handed to Captain Savory at 9 P. M. the fol- 
lowing note : 


“Tristan d’ Acunha, 
“Oct. 27, 1884. 


“Dear Sir—I shall be much obliged if you can let me 
have one or two bottles of your best port wine for the 
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holy communion and for sickness. I shall also be very 
glad of any of the following articles: a broom of any 
kind for sweeping floors, candles, canary seed, castor oil, 
skeins of twine, small fish-hooks, English newspapers, 
sandpaper. 

“The bearer of this note will pay you for whatever you 
can let me have. I should have been very glad to have 
paid you a visit myself, but unfortunately I am so subject — 
to seasickness that I never go on the water without ne- 
cessity. 

«Wishing you a prosperous voyage, believe me, Dear 
Sir, faithfully yours, 

“(Rey.) E. H. Dodson, 
“Vicar of Tristan. 

“To the Captain.” 

Whether Captain Savory was able to furnish the de- 
sired articles, deponent saith not. He brought the note 
home to Salem, and the writer had the pleasure of read- 
ing it. 

‘Another reference to the Island of Tristan d’ Acunha 
is appropriate at this time, as it plays an important part 
of the island’s history, and will, it is quite certain, be 
new to many Salemites. In the “History of a Voyage to 
the China Sea,” by Lieut. John White, U.S. N., a native 
of Salem, made in the brig Franklin, fitted out at Salem 
in the year 1818, sailing Jan. 2, 1819, was written origi- 
nally a memoir to be deposited in the archives of the 
Salem East India Marine Society. Speaking of the Island 
of Tristan d’ Acunha, and its two neighbors, lying in the 
South Atlantic near the latitude of Cape of Good Hope, 
Lieut. White relates that, in the year 1811, Jonathan 
Lambert of Salem took possession of the whole group 
and claimed the ownership and sovereignty of the soil by 
right of occupancy. 

These pretensions were set forth in a proclamation 
published shortly afterwards, which, both in sense and in 
style, said the North American Review, “was, to say the 
least, quite equal to some which have issued from far 
mightier thrones.” He invited all navigators to touch at 
his islands for refreshments, and for the purpose of ful- 
filling his engagements, carried out a colony of three or 
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four adventurers, and cultivated the soil with great assi- 
duity. “How long Jonathan Lambert might have held his 
territory,” continues the North American Review, ‘with- 
out exciting the jealousy of the great monarchs of 
Europe, is a problem which it was not left for time to 
solve.” 

The issue of the enterprise is thus described by Lieut. 
White: “Lambert and his associates had resided here 
nearly two years, and already had their industry been 
crowned with great success ; they had collected a number 
of the skins of seals, sea lions, etc., and a considerable 
quantity of oil from the same animals. The soil, conge- 
nial to the growth of the various kinds of plants which 
they had naturalized there, had begun to reward their toil 
with a plentiful crop of roots, fruits and pulse, and they 
were made happy in the fruition of their hopes and in 
the flattering prospects of future independence, which 
were spread before them. — 

“In the midst of the enlivening feelings which pervaded 
their minds on the success of their undertaking, a melan- 
choly incident took place which rent asunder the bonds of 
this little society and spread desolation over their domains. 
This was no less than the death of Lambert, the soul of 
their enterprise. He is reported to have been drowned 
while on a visit to one of the adjacent islands. Disheart- 
ened by this unfortunate occurrence, by which they were 
deprived of an intelligent leader, and distrusting their 
own powers to prosecute their own designs to a favorable 
issue, they shortly after this event quit the island in a ship 
which touched there, and in 1818 their huts were found 
falling to the ground, their enclosures in ruins, and every 
part of this once flourishing establishment marked with 
the devastation of time and neglect.” 

The Salem Register says, in printing the foregoing in 
its issue of May 25, 1857: “Tristan d’Acunha was sub- 
sequently, in 1816, occupied by a company of British 
troops, as an outpost of the army of surveillance stationed 
at St. Helena, the prison of Napoleon, but the garrison 
was soon withdrawn, not, however, until a sloop of war 
had been wrecked there and totally lost, with all of her 


crew.” 
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~ Rev. William Bentley, D. D., in his famous diary, pub- 
lished in four volumes by the Essex Institute, says, in 
speaking of Jonathan Lambert: ‘Sunday, Sept. 11, 1814 
—Samuel Lambert and his wife ask for prayers on the 
death of his brother Jonathan Lambert. This is the bold 
adventurer that seized upon an island inthe great ocean 
and collected a few companions to inhabit it, and gave 
notice that he should supply all circumnavigators. He 
perished when fishing in his boat with some of his com- 
panions. He was aman of real genius and intrepidity. 
Nothing common could satisfy him, and he had acquired 
all that general knowledge which observation in men and 
manners could supply. He had a ready tongue and good 
pen, an enquiring mind, and a power to know and possess 
what circumstances could give him at the instant they 
appeared. I knew him intimately well.” 

Most extraordinary is this remarkable coincidence in that 
the history of this island dating back more thana century 
should have again been revived by this strange visitor to 
a Salem captain in command of a Salem vessel in mid- 
ocean, and that the vessel should be the old barque Glide, 
whose story is being here related. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston July 15, 1885, Howes, master, for 
Zanzibar and a market, and arrived at Zanzibar Nov. 2, 
117 days’ passage. Sailed Nov. 8 for Madagascar, and 
arrived at Nossi Be Feb. 7, and sailed for home Feb. 17. 
Arrived at Boston May 18, 1886, 90 days’ passage, passed 
Cape Good Hope March 18, and crossed the Equator April 
17 in longitude 30.30 W. On May 14, 1886, latitude 38 N,, 
longitude 71.08 W., Thomas Nelson, seaman, a 
native of Norway, 40 years of age, died, and was buried 
at sea. Voyage, ten months and three days. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston June 4, 1886, Terwilegar, master 
for Zanzibar and a market, and arrived at Zanzibar Sept. 
12, 100 days’ passage. Sailed from Tamatave Nov. 10 
for Vatomandary, Madagascar, and sailed from the latter 
port Dec. 2 for home. Arrived at Boston Feb. 10, 1887 
from Zanzibar Sept. 17, Tamatave Nov. 10, and Vato. 
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mandary, 77 days’ passage; had hard westerly gales off 
Cape Good Hope, which was passed Dec. 18, crossed the 
Equator Jan. 13 in longitude 88 W. Captain Terwilegar 
reported having had fine N. W. winds to latitude 30 south, 
longitude 35 east. Voyage, eight months and two days. 


TWENTY-NINTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston March 11, 1887, Terwilegar, mas- 
ter, for Tamatave and a market. The date of her arrival 
out was not reported, but she sailed from Tamatave for 
home Aug. 12. Arrived at Boston Nov. 5, 1887, 85 
days’ passage. Had strong breezes from S. W. toS. E. to 
latitude 31.30 S., longitude 31.30 east, when occurred a 
sharp squall from the west, with heavy thunder and very 
sharp lightning, terminating in a heavy gale, during which 
the vessel was hove to for twelve hours under bare poles ; 
thence moderate gales from S. W. to N. W., with rough 
sea, to Cape Good Hope, which was passed Sept. 5; took 
the S. E. trades moderate in latitude 26 south, and car- 
ried them to latitude seven miles north; crossed the 
Equator Oct. 3 in longitude 41.30 W., had light airs to 
latitude 12 north, where the N. E. trades were taken, 
very moderate, and carried to latitude 23 north; thence 
moderate winds and strong S. E. gales to port. Voyage, 
seven months and twenty-five days. 

“A passenger on the outward passage was Samuel D. 
Lord of Salem. He remained in Africa over three 
years, arriving home in the barque Zaria Topan, at Bos- 
ton, Sept. 29, 1890. Mr. Lord is now a clerk in the 
Salem Savings Bank. He is a son of the late Captain 
Samuel A. Lord of Salem, a well-known shipmaster of his 
time, who had the distinction of bringing the first Jap- 
anese vessel to America, as thus described by the San 
Francisco Alta California of Aug. 24, 1872: 


“Rrrst JAPANESE VESSEL. 


“Yesterday the Japanese barque Fu-Ju-Mara entered 
the Bay of San Francisco with the Japanese colors flying 
from her masthead. She brought an assorted cargo from 
Hong Kong, and is consigned to Macondary & Co. The 
erew are exclusively Japanese, but her captain is an 
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American, Samuel A. Lord. She made the trip in 57 
days, which is better than the average time. The Fu-Ju- 
Mara is a barque of 600 tons, and her arrival in this port 
marks an epoch in the history of San Francisco and the 
progress of Japan of a very remarkable character. She 
is the first vessel carrying Japanese colors that ever en- 
tered an American port. She is manned by a Japanese 
crew, the captain and officers only being foreigners. She 
is the pioneer of a trade that may yet astonish the world 
and help materially to build up the commerce between this 
city and Asia.” 

These articles would not be complete without a notice 
of one who was prominently identified with the Zanzibar 
trade, and who, with his wife and two children, was a 
passenger on the Glide on her eleventh voyage—Captain 
Francis Ropes Webb. Captain Webb was born in Salem, 
March 27, 1833, and he left the old Salem English High 
School May 2, 1845, and went to sea a mere lad with his 
father, Captain Joseph Webb, and was with his parent 
when he died in Penang. The son adopted the sea as a 
profession and made several voyages to Zanzibar and 
Arabia, as master of the barque Jmaum, in the employ of 
Benjamin West, and he was subsequently resident agent 
at Aden and Zanzibar for the house of John Bertram. 
He was also appointed United States consul at Zanzibar. 
To his efforts were largely due the negotiation of a treaty 
in the latter year of his consulship for the suppression of 
the slave trade on the east coast of Africa. Henry M. 
Stanley was indebted to him for material assistance in 
fitting out his first expedition of exploration of the Dark 
Continent. In 1881 Captain Webb went to Auckland, 
N. Z., as resident agent of the house of Arnold, Hines & 
Co., and he also received the appointment of United 
States consul to New Zealand, a position he held until 
November, 1891. Before his departure for home, so 
great was the respect in which he was held by the people 
of that country, the mayor of Auckland presented to him, 
publicly, an address and a purse of sovereigns. Captain 
Webb was in the United States navy during the Civil 
war, serving under Admiral Porter. He was a member 
of the Salem Marine Society, a man of sterling character, 
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strictly honorable and conscientious in all his dealings, 
and he enjoyed to a remarkable degree the esteem and 
confidence of all his employers. He was a fine repre- 
sentative of the school of shipmasters who have made 
Salem famous, but which is now passing away. He died 
at Chula Vista, a suburb of San Diego, Cal., July 11, 
1892. He was an uncle of the late Assistant Treasurer 
Arthur N. Webb of the Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Salem. 
THIRTIETH VOYAGE. 

Sailed from Boston Nov. 22, 1887, Terwilegar, master, 
for Tamatave, Madagascar. This was the last voyage of 
this grand old vessel, which had so many times weathered 
the storms of the ocean, and had never met with mishap 
of any great consequence, and which had carried safe on 
her several trips many Salem boys. While nearing Tam- 
atave she was totally wrecked, Feb. 25, 1888. Her cotton 
goods and petroleum were sold at an auction on Feb. 25 
for $28,500, and her hull and a few hides on Feb. 27 
for $800. No life was lost. 

And that was the end of the old barque Glide, so well 
known to earlier generations of Salemites, and whose de- 
partures and returns were events of the day in Salem of 
her time. 

CapTAIN JoHN McMULLAN. 

The following is taken from a letter written by Capt. 
McMullan telling of the loss of the barque Guide, which 
he commanded before he sailed the Glide : 

“On the 20th of August (1860), left Zanzibar for Aden. 
Fourth of September, at noon, by observation, was in 
latitude 80.9 N., longitude.51.30 E., Ras Hafoon, bearing 
N. 1-2 W. At 11.45 P. M., the second mate, on the 
lookout, called me, saying that he saw white water ahead; 
immediately ordered the helm hard aport and the star- 
board braces let go, as the wind was S. by W. 1-2 W., but 
before she could obey her helm she struck very heavily 
and drove up on the beach, let go and clewed up every- 
thing. 

“We then got out the longboat, to try to carry an 
anchor out astern, but the boat stove alongside. We then 
tried the small boat, but it swamped. As we could do 
nothing more, concluded to wait until daylight to see our 
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fused to go farther, saying they might as well die there as 
to keep on walking, but, after killing my dog and drink- 
ing his blood, they agreed to return and try to get on 
board the barque. 

“About two hours before dark Madam Mass and her 
niece (two French ladies, passengers from Zanzibar and 
Aden), gave up. Their shoes had been worn out for 
some time, and we had been obliged to carry the girl part 
of the way. Left them in charge of Mr/Lefavour, the 
mate, with orders to follow on as soon as they could. At 
night stopped again, and as soon as we could see started. 
About 4 P. M. sawthe barque at a long distance. At 
dark reached the water side, took a drink of salt water 
and Jay down. On the morning of the 10th started again 
for the barque; at noon reached her, found that the Sul- 
tan had sent a chief down to protect us, but to keep us 
there until he came. About 3 P. M. Mr. Lefavour arrived 
with the females. We were now all on board, with the 
exception of the cook and the black boys, but found that 
everything had been taken from the vessel but the beef 
and pork. 

“On the 16th, John Tull, one of the crew, died of dys- 
entery. On the 17th the Sultan came, and said that we 
must stay on board five or six days before he could send 
us away, as there was no food in the town. 

“On the 21st we left the barque for the town, arrived 
there the next day, found there a small dhow, which the 
owner said would sail in about ten days, and for $1000 
would take us to Aden, but after the Sultan left, refused 
to take us for less than $5000. After putting it off from 
day to day, managed to get away on the 8th of October. 
After being out two days he refused to go to Aden, but 
would go to Mocullah. Arrived at M. on the 18th of 
October. While at M. the Sultan gave us a house and 
plenty of food. 

“On the 21st the Sultan sent us to Aden, where we ar- 
rived the 25th of October, having been 50 days since the 
wreck. We have saved nothing but what we have on, 
except the gold, which we had secured about our waists, 
having been robbed of everything else.” ; 

The foregoing trip across the burning sands of Africa 
was one of dreadful suffering, and ranks with that of 
Daniel Saunders, before mentioned in this volume. 
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THE BARQUE “TARIA TOPAN”. 


Older citizens of Salem will recall that on April 2, 1870, 
all roads led to South Salem. The occasion was the 
launching of a vessel which was to become noted as a 
regular trader between the ports of Salem, Boston, New 
York and the East Coast of Africa. The location was 
the shipyard of Edward F. Miller, near the present site 
of the Naumkeag Cotton Mills. 

The vessel was the splendid double-decked barque Tarve 
Topan, of 631.67 tons register, owned by Captain John 
Bertram, and was “the pride of the fleet” belonging to 
the firm. She was named in honor of a high-minded 
Hindoo merchant of Zanzibar. The weather was all that 
could be desired, and the vicinity of the shipyard, all 
vantage ground and Derby wharf were crowded with 
people to see the vessel slide from the ways, which she 
did very gracefully, and then settled lightly on the water. 
The hour was that of high noon. The vessel was the 
fourth that Mr. Miller had built for Captain Bertram, and 
the twelfth since he established himself in business in 
Salem. 

An incident worthy of mention in connection with the 
launching is that a large number of Salem boys were 
given permission by the late William G. Webb, who was 
connected with the firm, to be launched on the vessel. 
Among them was Edward B. Trumbull, who, in the course 
of time, although the thought at that moment had never 
entered his head, commanded her; Lewis A. Voorhees, 
Arthur W. West, Thorndike Lefavour, William H. Wes- 
ton, Charles W. Greenlaw, William Cameron, Charles 
Ellis, George Bisson, and many others whose names do 
not come readily to mind after so many years. Some of 
them had made one voyage to sea. 


First VOYAGE. 


The vessel began at once to prepare for sea and to 
load for Zanzibar. While she was getting ready her first 
commander was on his way home in the barque Glide, 
from Africa, and he arrived in Salem April 26, 1870, too 
late, by a few weeks, to witness the launch. It was not 
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the custom then for masters or vessels to remain idle at 
home, and so on May 12 the Zaria Topan sailed away for 
the Dark Continent and the Island of Madagascar, Wil- 
liam Hollingsworth Hathorne in command, and J. Warren 
Luscomb, mate. 

She made the passage to Zanzibar in 68 days, the best 
outward time on record. From Salem to the Equator she 
averaged 141 1-4 miles per day, crossing the line on the 
twenty-eighth day out. From the Equator to the Cape 
of Good Hope the run was made in 20 days, at an aver- 
age of 206 1-2 miles per day. All this was in light 
winds, for Captain Hathorne wrote home, “I have not 
had wind enough since leaving home to compel me to 
settle the topsail yards more than once during the pas- 
sage.” ; 

From Zanzibar the vessel proceeded to Aden and Mus- 
cat, sailing from the latter port Nov. 5, 1870, for Boston, 
where she arrived Feb. 16, 1871, or 102 days from Mus- 
cat, 59 from Cape of Good Hope, and 83 from the 
Equator. She was seven days, on the coast, with a 
succession of heavy N. W. gales, severe cold weather, and 
ice and snow. The round voyage was performed in nine 
months and three days, fifty-five of which were spent in 
port. It was certainly a fine maiden voyage. 


SECOND VOYAGE. 


The vessel sailed away again April 15, 1871, under 
Captain Hathorne, and arrived at Zanzibar June 30—T6 
days’ passage. She proceeded to Aden and Muscat, and 
sailed for Boston Oct. 9. Captain Hathorne touched at 
St. Helena, Jan. 9, for water, and sailed the same evening, 
crossed the Equator Jan. 27, in longitude 84.30 W., and 
arrived at Boston Feb. 26, 1872, completing the round 
voyage in ten months and eleven days. 


THIRD VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston May 20, 1872, for Zanzibar, William 
H. Hathorne, master, Bertram D. Sparhawk of Boston 
and Miss Lucy Stone of Salem, passengers. Arrived at 
Muscat Sept. 28, thence to Zanzibar, from which she 
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gailed Dec. 18 for Boston, where she arrived March 13, 
1878, in 84 days’ passage. 

The Boston Journal, referring to the vessel, said, “She 
brings one of the most valuable cargoes ever received 
here from Arabia, consisting of ivory, ebony, dates, gum 
copal, etc. Among the leading items of her cargo are 
6035 frails of dates, 1600 bags of cloves, and 8539 blocks 
of ebony.” 

The Traveller said, ‘The vessel is in beautiful order, 
notwithstanding the severe weather she encountered on 
the coast, and reflects credit on her able commander, 
officers and crew.” 

J. Frank Stickney, now living at the Willows, was an 
ordinary seaman on the voyage. He had made one voyage 
as boy in Captain Bertram’s employ, arriving at New York 
March 25, 1872, in the barque Glide, Captain James S. 
Williams, which put into that port in distress, having 
experienced bad weather in the North Atlantic. When 
Mr. Stickney went into the firm’s office to get his pay, he 
was offered a chance to go in the Zaria Topan, which he 
accepted, and has been glad ever since. 


FourtH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston July 15, 1878, for Mauritius and 
a market, William H. Hathorne, master. Visited Aden 
and Muscat, and arrived at Boston June 29, 1874, from 
Aden Feb. 26, and St. Helena May 15. 


FirrH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 18, 1874, William H, 
Hathorne, master, for Zanzibar and a market. Arrived 
Nov. 13—87 days’ passage. Went to Aden, Muscat, and 
back to Zanzibar, sailing thence March 26 for Boston. 
Arrived at Boston July 1, 1875—97 days’ passage. 


SrxtH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston July 31, 1875, William Beadle, 
master, for Zanzibar and a market. Arrived Nov. 4—96 
days’ passage, and sailed Noy. 16 for Aden, arriving there 
Dec. 30. Thence to Muscat, Feb. 11, back again to Zan- 
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zibar, from whence she sailed for Boston. Arrived at 
Boston Aug. 16, 1876, from Zanzibar April 10, 128 days’ 
passage. She brought 4247 frails of dates, 799 bags of 
cloves, 5832 pieces of ebony, 25 cases of myrrh, and a 
large amount of goatskins, hides, etc. Passenger, H. N. 
Austin of Boston. The barque brought home the re- 
mains of Garrett Smith. 

[ Note—The same day the Taria Topan arrived at Bos- 
ton the barque lide, owned by Captain Bertram and 
commanded by Captain Nathan A. Bachelder, also arrived 
from Zanzibar, which she left May 18, and making the 
passage in ninety days. Edward H. Trumbull of Salem 
was first officer of the Glide.] 


SEVENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Sept. 6, 1876, Nathan A. Bachelder, 
master, for Tamatave, Madagascar, and a market. The 
following notes are taken from Capt. Bachelder’s journal: 
Oct. 12, crossed the Equator in long. 32.07 W., 86 days 
from Boston; Oct. 14, Fernando de Noranha abeam, bear- 
ing S. W. by S. 10 miles, can see it well, clear night; at 
7 A.M. it bore N. E. by E.; Oct. 18, lat. 14.24 south, 
longitude 29.42 W., at 4 P. M., spoke Dutch ship Con- 
cordia, from Montevideo for Falmouth, also passed six 
sail, all bound N.; Oct. 20, passed three sail bound north; 
passed the meridian of Cape Good Hope Nov. 11, 65 days 
out, in lat. 36.381 S.; arrived at Tamatave Dec. 5, at 2 
P.M. Bless the Lord for his goodness to all of us. 

Sailed from Tamatave Dec. 25, Christmas Day, for 
Muscat; Feb. 8, 1877, light winds and calms all the 
time, 39 days out, and, oh dear, how monotonous; Feb. 
9, at 6 A. M., anchored in Muscat harbor, 46 days’ pas- 

age. 

: Sailed from Muscat Sunday, Feb. 25, 1877, for Boston ; 
March: 14, in lat. 2 N., saw North Star plain and clear; 
April 28, a beautiful day, and we passed Cape Good Hope. 
May 10, noon, St. Helena in sight, bearing N. 3-4 W.; 
May 12, 8.15 A. M., St. Helena still in sight, bearing E. 
S. E. to S. E. and E.; crossed the Equator May 25 in 
long. 38.18 W., 27 days from the Cape of Good Hope; 
June 3, strong breeze throughout from about E., run 282 
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miles, biggest day on the passage; June 3, ran 236 miles; 
June 4, 234 miles; June 5, 218 miles; June 6, 182 miles ; 
June 11, 187 miles—a total of 2401 miles in twelve con- 
secutive days. June 18 was boarded by a pilot at 6 A.M., 
15 miles from Nauset, and arrived alongside Lewis 
wharf, Boston, June 19, 1877, 114 days from Muscat. 
Voyage, nine months and thirteen days. 


EIGHTH: VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 2, 1877, Nathan A. Bachelder, 
master, for Zanzibar and a market. Visited Zanzibar, 
Aden, Muscat, and back to Zanzibar. Arrived at Boston 
April 26, 1878, in 74 days from Zanzibar, and completing 
the round voyage in eight months and twenty-four days. 
Passed Cape Good Hope March 8, and crossed the Equa- 
tor April 2 in longitude 89 W. The runs from Cape™ 
Good Hope to Boston in 49 days and that from the 
Equator in 24 days, are excellent. 

Charles Porter Brown of Salem, an artist, was a pas- 
senger in the barque the entire voyage. While absent he 
sketched several business places in Zanzibar and other 
ports, and the pictures he made are preserved today. Mr. 
Brown was a native of Salem, an old Phillips school boy, 
and he died in Providence, R. I., in 1920. 


Ninto VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston May 22, 1878, N. A. Bachelder, 
master, Zanzibar and a market. Went to Zanzibar, Aden 
and Muscat, and back to Zanzibar. Arrived at Boston 
March 6, 1879, from Zanzibar, 74 days; passed Cape 
Good Hope Jan. 10, crossed the Equator Feb. 4, in longi- 
tude 40 W. Passengers—Bertram Sparhawk, George H. 
Luther and N. Ernest Bachelder, the latter the captain’s 
son. Round voyage, eight months and twelve days. 


TENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston May 20, 1879, N. A. Bachelder 
master, for Zanzibar and a market. Arrived at Zanzibar 
in 84 days, thence to Aden and back to Zanzibar. Arrived 
at New York April 5. 1880, from Zanzibar Jan. 12, passed 
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Cape of Good Hope Feb. 4, and crossed the Equator 
Feb. 29, in longitude 89 W. Put into New York for 
repairs, having started stem in heavy N. W. gale March 
20. Was sixteen days from southern edge of Gulf 
Stream, with continuous N. and N. W. gales. Passenger, 
Walter H. Trumbull of Salem, on the homeward passage. 


ELEVENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from New York May 29, 1880, N. A. Bachelder, 
master, Tamatave and a market. Went to Tamatave, 
Zanzibar, Aden and Madagascar. Arrived at Boston 
Feb. 18, 1881, from Madagascar Nov. 80, passed Cape of 
Good Hope Dec. 25, and crossed the Equator Jan. 21, in 
lat. 37.15 W. Had moderate weather up to the coast, 
and winter weather, but not heavy, afterwards. Voyage, 
eight months and twenty days, and homeward passage 
eighty days. 

TWELFTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston March 21, 1881, for Tamatave and 
a market, N. A. Bachelder, master. Went to Tamatave 
and Zanzibar, and sailed from Majunga Aug. 13. Arrived 
at Boston Noy. 2, 81 days from Majunga, passed Cape of 
Good Hope Sept. 8, St. Helena Sept. 22, and crossed the 
Equator Oct. 6, in longitude 41 W. 


THIRTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Dec. 19, 1881, N. A. Bachelder, 
master, for Tamatave and a market. Went to Zanzibar, 
Tamatave and Majunga, and sailed from last named June 
14, 1882. Arrived at Boston Sept. 15, from Majunga 
June 14, passed Cape of Good Hope July 15, St. Helena 
July 27, and crossed the Equator Aug. 10 in longitude 
37 W. Voyage, seven months and twenty-seven days. 
Passengers, Edward D. Ropes, Jr., and B. D. Goldthwaite 
of Salem. 

FoURTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Oct. 21, 1882, N. A. Bachelder, 
master, for Tamatave and a market, by Ropes, Emmerton 
& Co. (successors to Captain John Bertram, who died in 
Salem March 22, 1882). Went to Tamatave, Zanzibar, 
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Majunga, and back to Zanzibar, sailing from the last 
named port for home. Arrived at Boston July 20, 1888, 
from Majunga April 21, passed Cape of Good Hope May 
27, St. Helena June 11, and crossed the Equator June 
23, in longitude 35.30 W. Was ten days between Algoa 
Bay and Cape of Good Hope, with strong westerly winds, 
and in company with a large fleet of vessels bound west. 
Had very light trades and calms from Cape of Good Hope 
to St. Helena, and thence to the Equator good trades, and 
good N. E. trades to latitude 80 N., and from there to 
Boston mostly westerly winds, and then foggy weather 
north of the Gulf Stream. Passengers, Mrs. Bachelder 
and Leonard A. Bachelder, captain’s wife and’son. Voyage, 
nine months. 


FIFTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 4, 1883, for New York, and 
from New York, Aug. 17, for Zanzibar and a market, N. 
A. Bachelder, master. Arrived at Zanzibar Dec. 2, and 
and at Bombay Feb. 26, 1884, to go into dock for repairs, 
having been ashore while on the passage from Zanzibar 
for Muscat. Sailed from Bombay Feb. 25, for Muscat, 
and arrived at Zanzibar May 4, via Muscat March 25. 
Arrived at New York Aug. 10, 1884, from Zanzibar May 
12, and passed St. Helena July 6. Voyage, one year and 
six days. 


SIXTEENTH VOYAGE. 


On this voyage a new commander, Captain Edward B. 
Trumbull, who had made three voyages in the barque 
Glide, one as second mate and two as mate, and ten 
voyages in the Zaria Topan with Captain Bachelder, be- 
came master, Captain Bachelder retiring for a rest. The 
barque sailed from New York Sept. 16, 1884, for Muscat, 
and arrived there Jan. 20, 1885, 126 days’ passage, beat- 
ing all records between the two ports, because, as Captain 
Trumbull says to-day, it was the only direct trip between 
New York and Muscat. From Muscat the vessel went to 
Zanzibar, arriving Feb. 28, remaining ten days, and then 
going to Nossi Be, making the passage in thirteen days. 
Left Nossi Be April 4, and went to Tamatave, arriving 
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April 20, and sailing for Boston April 29. Passed Cape 
Good Hope May 27, touched at St. Helena June 13, where 
the captain visited the tomb of Napoleon, and sailed next 
day for Boston. Crossed the Equator June 28 in longi- 
tude 35.13 W., and arrived at Boston July 25, 1885, in 
86 days from Tamatave. Voyage, ten months and nine 
days. 


SEVENTEENTH VOYAGE. 


Left Boston, in tow, for New York, and sailed from 
there, Edward B. Trumbull, master, Aug. 22, 1885, for 
Vatomandry, Madagascar, and a market. Arrived there 
Nov. 30, and not allowed to enter, as there was a blockade 
on the port, and so was ordered to sea by a French man- 
of-war. Arrived at Tamatave Dec. 3, left Dec. 9 for 
Mahanoro, and arrived Dec. 13 in the roads, and landed 
some cotton. Left Dec. 18, and arrived at Muscat Feb. 
12, 1886. Remained nineteen days, and sailed March 3 
for Zanzibar, arriving March 31. Left for Nossi Be 
April 9, arrived April 15, and sailed for Boston April 27. 
Passed Cape of Good Hope May 29, St. Helena June 16, 
and crossed the Equator July 1 in longitude 36.23 W., 
and arrived at Boston Aug. 3, 1886, 98 days’ passage. 
Voyage, ten months and twelve days. 


EIGHTEENTH VOYAGE. 


The barque remained at home just three weeks, and 
sailed from Boston Aug. 24, 1886, Edward B. Trumbull, 
master, for Zanzibar and a market. She arrived Dec. 
26; left Dec. 30 for Nossi Be; arrived Jan. 10, 1887; 
left Jan. 24 for Majunga, and arrived Jan. 27. Sailed 
from Majunga Feb. 10, for Boston; passed Cape Good 
Hope March 3, St. Helena March 15, crossed the Equator 
April 3 in longitude 35.53 W., and arrived at Boston 
May 6, 1887, in 85 days from Majunga. Passenger, Mrs. 
Edward B. Trumbull, captain’s wife. 


NINETEENTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston May 80, 1887, E. B. Trumbull, 
master, for Zanzibar and a market. Arrived Sept. 10, 102 
days from Boston ; sailed Sept. 24 for Tamatave, and ar- 
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rived Oct. 22. Sailed Nov. 2 for Boston, touched on a 
reef, got vessel off, discharged cargo, and sailed for Mau- 
ritius to repair, the vessel leaking all the passage, the 
pumps being kept going night and day by a crew of six- 
teen natives hired especially to man the pumps. Arrived 
at Mauritius Dec. 4, and stopped there repairing until: 
Jan. 11, 1888, when she sailed for Tamatave. Made the 
return passage in three days, which required eighteen days 
in going. Sailed from Tamatave Feb. 1, 1888, for Bos- 
ton; passed Cape Good Hope Feb. 18, St. Helena Feb. 
27, crossed the Equator March 12 in longitude 35.38 W.., 
and arrived at Boston April 4, 1888, or in 63 days from 
Tamatave, 47 from Cape Good Hope, 38 from St. Helena, 
and 23 from the Equator. The vessel, while having the 
quickest outward passage to her credit, made while under 
Captain Hathorne, on her first voyage, thus hung up the 
highest record on this homeward trip under Captain Trum- 
bull. The day the barque crossed the Equator, March 12, 
1888, was that of the snow blizzard in New England and 
New York, which caused the death of Senator Roscoe 
Conklin of New York. 

Fred P. Porter, son of Frederick Porter of Salem, was 
cabin boy on the barque, making his only voyage to sea. 
He kept a log book of his own, in which he wrote many 
humorous things. He speaks of another boy on the ves- 
sel, with whom he was having some trouble, and he 
writes in his book, “I have got to lick him.” Later notes 
show that he did, and there were no further annoyances, 
and the two became firm friends. Later he wrote, “Have 
been at sea six weeks, and the captain hasn’t spoken to me 
yet.” He was a brother of Willard B. Porter, the present 
city editor of the News. Fred died in California. 

_ [Note—The barque Glide, Captain William Beadle, ar- 
rived at Boston March 1, 1879, in 66 days from Tama- 
tave, which continued to be the shortest on record until 
Captain Trumbull, in the Zaria Topan, arrived in 68 days. 
The barque Essex, commanded by Captain William T. 
Savory, arrived at New York Feb. 14, 1880, in 64 days 
from Tamatave and 19 1-2 days from the Equator, which 
was crossed in longitude 89 W. This is the quickest pas- 
sage between those two ports, but it is not so good by 
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two days as that of Captain Trumbull’s to Boston, as 
New York is one day’s sail nearer than Boston.] 


TWENTIETH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston May 38, 1888, Edward B. Trumbull, 
master, for Tamatave and a market. Arrived July 19, 
77 days from Boston, and five and a half months from 
the day she left there for Boston. Sailed Aug. 7 for 
Zanzibar ; arrived Aug. 14; left for Nossi Be Aug. 20, 
and arrived Sept. 11; sailed Sept. 21 for Majunga, and 
arrived Sept. 24. Sailed Oct. 1 for Boston, passed Cape 
of Good Hope Oct. 23, St. Helena Nov. 2, crossed the 
Equator Noy. 16, in longitude 38.21 W., and arrived at 
Boston Dec. 21, 1888, in 80 days’ passage. Mrs. Edward 
B. Trumbull and Miss Mabel A. Trumbull, captain’s wife 
and daughter, and Mr. W. H. Harvey, were passengers. 
The captain’s daughter is now Mrs. Samuel H. Batchelder 
of Salem. Voyage, seven months and seventeen days. 


TweEntTy-First VoyAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Jan. 24, 1889, for Zanzibar and a 
market, Edward B. Trumbull, master. Ninety-seven days 
out the vessel struck on a reef going into Zanzibar, where 
she arrived May 2. Sailed for Mauritius May 18 to re- 
pair, and arrived June 13. Left Port Louis July 14, and 
arrived at Tamatave July 18 ; sailed July 31 for Nossi 
Be, and arrived Aug. 4; sailed for Majunga Aug. 18, and 
arrived Aug. 23. Sailed from Majunga Aug. 28 for Bos- 
ton; passed Cape of Good Hope Sept. 26, St. Helena 
Oct. 6, crossed the Equator Oct. 19, in longitude 35.35 
W.., and arrived at Boston Nov. 16, 1889, in 80 days from 
Majunga. Voyage, nine months and twenty-three days. 


TwENTY-SECOND VOYAGE. 


A singular coincidence in connection with this voyage 
is that it was the twenty-second of the barque and also 
the twenty-second of Captain Trumbull. The vessel 
sailed from Boston Dec. 12, 1889, for Tamatave and a 
market. Arrived at Tamatave March 16, 1890, in 94 
days from Boston ; sailed March 31 for Zanzibar, and ar- 
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rived April 15 ; sailed April 25 for Nossi Be, and arrived 
May 80, 34 days’ passage; sailed June 9 for Majunga, 
and arrived June 14. Sailed from Majunga June 24, for 
Boston; passed Cape Good Hope Aug. 11, and was two 
weeks with heavy westerly gales weathering it; passed 
St. Helena Aug. 22, crossed the Equator Sept. 4 in © 
longitude 38.30 W.., and arrived at Boston Sept. 29, 1890, 
in 97 days’ passage. Voyage, nine months and seventeen 
days. At the end of this voyage Captain Trumbull de- 
cided to remain ashore, having been in the employ of the 
owners three voyages in the Glide and sixteen in the 
Taria Topan. 

Samuel D. Lord of Salem was a passenger in the barque 
this voyage from Zanzibar. He had been absent from 
home three years. He is now aclerk in the Salem Sav- 
ings Bank. His father, Captain Samuel Lord, was a ship- 
master, and he died in China, Aug. 30, 1891. 

Captain Trumbull recommended J. Warren Luscomb, 
who was mate of the barque on her first three voyages, as 
master ; his recommendation was adopted by the owners, 
and the vessel sailed on her next voyage under command 
of Captain Luscomb. 


TWENTY-THIRD VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Oct. 25, 1890, J. Warren Luscomb, 
master, for Tamatave and a market. A heavy N. E. gale 
was brewing, and Captain Luscomb anchored in Nantasket 
Roads, where he remained until Oct. 28, when he started 
and passed Highland light at 1 P.M. Arrived at Tama- 
tave Jan. 26, 1891, in 92 days from Boston. Arrived at 
Zanzibar Feb. 16, thence to Majunga. Arrived at Boston 
July 16, 1891, Majunga April 21, passed Cape Good 
Hope May 20, St. Helena June 7, and crossed the Equator 
June 2 in longitude 24 W., 86 days’ passage. Voyage, 
eight months, eighteen days. 


TWENTY-FOURTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Aug. 8, 1891, J. Warren Luscomb, 
master, for Tamatave and a market. Arrived at Tama- 
tave Nov. 17,in 101 days from-Boston. Sailed from 
Tamatave Dec. 15, passed St. Helena Jan. 23, and arrived 
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at Boston March 23, 99 days’ passage. Had poor trades, 
and was three weeks north of Bermuda, with heavy N.W. 
gales and high seas. Used oil with good effect. March 
18 was within ten miles of Cape Cod, but was blown off 
the coast. 


TWENTY-FIFTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston April 16, 1892, for Zanzibar and a 
market, J. Warren Luscomb, master. Arrived at Tama- 
tave July 11, via Zanzibar. Sailed from Tamatave Aug. 
14 for Boston, passed St. Helena Sept. 16, crossed the 
Equator Sept. 80 in longitude 37 W. Had good S. E. 
trades in South Atlantic and moderate N. E. trades in 
North Atlantic, carrying the latter to latitude in 27.60 
N., and was 25 days thence to Boston, with strong gales, 
heavy seas and adverse winds, and was twice blown off 
the coast. 


TWENTY-SIXTH VOYAGE. 


Sailed from Boston Dec. 8, 1892, J. Warren Luscomb, 
master, for Tamatave and a market. Arrived Feb. 23, 
1893, in 82 days from Boston. Arrived at Boston July 
10, 1893, 91 days from Tamatave; passed Cape Good 
Hope May 6, St. Helena May 13, and had light winds and 
pleasant weather the entire voyage, which occupied seven 
months and seven days. 

The foregoing ended the career of the Zaria Topan so 
far as Salem was concerned. She made good money for 
her owners, and was sold Aug. 3, 1893, to Capt. Coombs, 
to enter the South American trade. She engaged in 
freighting to that country, and Oct. 9, 1894, while on 
the passage to Buenos Ayres, went ashore on Horn Island 
and became a total loss. And this was the end of this 
famous old African trader. In her travels to and from 
distant ports she seemed to be imbued with almost human 
intelligence. So regularly did she go and return that it 
was said that she would find her way out and back alone. 
Captaiu Trumbull himself says that the barque knew all 
the Boston pilots, recognized Highland light instantly, 
and went into foreign ports nodding and bowing and 
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curtesying “like a perfect lady,” which she was. Long- 
fellow thus sings of humanity and ships: 


“Like unto ships far off at sea, 

Outward or homeward bound are we ; 
Before, behind, and all around 

Floats and swings the horizon bound, 
Seems at its distant rim to rise 

And climb the crystal wall of the skies, 
And then again to turn and sink 

As if we could slide from the outer brink.” 


Having followed this ancient Salem argosy on her 
twenty-six voyages over the ocean blue, in sunshine and 
in storm, the writer now turns to the men in “whose 
guiding hands” she always came safe to port. In chrono- 
logical order they are : 


CaAPprain WiLuIAM H. HATHORNE. 


Captain William Hollingsworth Hathorne, the first 
commander of the vessel, was born in Salem, the son of 
Eben Hathorne, and he died in London, Eng., Feb. 14, 
1886, of aneurism, induced by a fall some time previous, 
while rowing on the Thames, which induced a weakening 
of the valves of the heart. He was educated in the 
Salem public schools. At the commencement of the Civil 
war he entered the United States navy, and was with 
Admiral Farragut on the flagship Hartford, as master’s 
mate, on passing the Mobile forts. It was on that trip 
that Farragut gave that memorable order, when informed 
that torpedoes were in his way, “Damn the torpedoes, go 
ahead.” 

Early in 1865 Captain Hathorne was acting paymaster 
at Washington, D.C. He served with such distinction 
through the war that he was offered at the close a per- 
manent position in the navy. That he declined, and 
entered the service of Captain Bertram as mate of the 
barque Glide. On the voyage, Oct. 4, 1865, her com- 
mander, Captain John McMullan, died, and Captain 
Hathorne assumed command. In 1870 he took charge, 
as before stated, of the Taria Topan, and his record in 
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that vessel has been already given to the reader. On 
giving up the barque, he became agent at Zanzibar for 
Captain Bertram. He was also United States consul at 
Zanzibar, and “was one of the best representatives of the 
government.” He was for the last four or five years 
previous to his death mercantile agent of Arnold, Hines 
& Co., of New York, a position that he filled at the time 
he passed away. He was a member of both the Salem 
Marine and East India Societies. His body was brought 
home and buried in Harmony Grove Cemetery. 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM BRADLE. 


Captain William Beadle was born in Salem, June 20, 
1841, and was educated in the public schools. At fifteen 
years of age he went to sea as a boy on the barque osco, 
Captain John Lambert, on a voyage between Salem, Mo- 
zambique, Zanzibar, and return to Salem. The mate was 
the late Captain Philip Morant, father of Philip H. Morant 
of Pepperell. Captain Beadle was afterwards mate of 
the ships Vitula, Moresfoot, Meteor, and Joseph Peabody, 
barque Roebuck and brig Henrico, and master of the 
schooner Julia Parsons, which was wrecked. He next 
sailed as mate of the barque Glide, owned by Captain 
Bertram and commanded by Captain James S. Williams, 
on a voyage to Zanzibar, Aden and Muscat. He subse- 
quently commanded the Glide, next the Taria Topan, and 
lastly the ship Paceolus, in the Pacific and China trade. 
While in Africa, as commander of the Glide, he pur- 
chased the sextant used by David Livingstone, the in- 
trepid African explorer, and used it on several of his 
voyages. When he gave up the sea, Captain Beadle 
presented the sextant to the Peabody Museum of Salem, 
the trustees of the East India Marine Society, and the 
instrument may be seen in the marine room at any time 
by any one interested. Captain Beadle died in Duxbury, 
Sept. 25,1912. He was a member of both of the marine 
societies of Salem. 


CAPTAIN NATHAN A. BACHELDER. 


An interview with Captain Bachelder has already been 
published in this series. 
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CAPTAIN EpwaRpD B. TRUMBULL. 


Captain Edward B. Trumbull, of 90 Federal street, 

Salem, is the sole survivor of the commanders of the 
Taria Topan. He was born in Salem in 1853, the son of 
a shipmaster, Captain Edward H. Trumbull. After grad- 
uating from the Phillips school, he went to sea in the 
ship Mutlah, Captain Otis Ballard, from Boston to Hong 
Kong and Manila and back to Boston. He was only 15 
years of age when he started on this voyage, August 1, 
1868. He next sailed in the ship Formosa, Capt. Charles 
H. Allen, Jr., of Salem, between Boston, Hong Kong, 
. Manila and Boston. His next voyage was in the same 
ship from New York to Melbourne, Australia, Newcastle, 
N.S. W., Hong Kong, Manila and Boston. On the pas- 
sage home the ship struck in Gaspar Straits, and was 
obliged to go for repairs to Batavia, where she remained 
five months. He next sailed two voyages as second mate 
and one as mate of the barque Glide, and sixteen voyages 
in the Yaria Topan, nine as mate and seven as comman- 
der. He is the master of the Salem Marine Society, and 
also a member of the East India Society. He is the sole 
survivor of the officers of the Zaria Topan, and is at the 
present manager of the Salem Storage Warehouse Co., a 
position he has held since it was built. He estimates he 
sailed about 500,000 miles. 

[Note—Lewis A. Voorhees of Beverly, son of the late 
Capt. Lewis Voorhees, a native of Salem, and Captain 
Trumbull were boys together in the ship Formosa, Capt. 
Charles H. Allen, Jr., on her voyage, before mentioned, 
from Boston for Hong Kong and Manila and return to 
Boston. The ship was owned by Stone, Silsbees, Pickman 
& George H. Allen of Salem; the last named now living 
in Manchester. The ship carried out a cargo of ice, 
remained in port at Hong Kong and Manila five months 

-and two weeks, and arrived home in Boston after an ab- 
sence of seventeen months. Captain Trumbull has in his 
possession a photograph of himself and Mr. Voorhees 
taken when they were shipmates in the Formosa, but it 
would be very difficult for a stranger to recognize from 
this picture of the two bright, smooth-faced sailor boys 
the stalwart men of today. Previous to going in the 
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Formosa, Mr. Voorhees made a voyage in the barque A. 
W. Stevens, Captain Albert Ingraham of Newburyport, 
the chance being obtained for him by the late Israel Put- 
nam Harris of Salem, father of Ralph B. Harris of Fed- 
eral street, Salem. The vessel went to Melbourne, 
Australia, Newcastle, N.S. W., Hong Kong, Bangkok, 
Siam, and to Singapore, for repairs, having sprung fore- 
mast and lost yards in a cyclone. She returned to Hong 
Kong, loaded for New York, and arrived there in 156 
days, on Dec. 1, 1862, having been absent two years to a 
day. After the voyage in the Formosa, he gave up the 
sea and entered the employ of the old Eastern Railroad, 
became a locomotive engineer, next a watchful towerman 
at the northern end of Salem tunnel, and was obliged to 
relinquish his duties several months ago on account of 
illness, after a service of more than forty-seven years with 
the Eastern and Boston and Maine Railroads. Mr. Voor- 
hees died in Beverly in 1922. Chester F. Voorhees, clerk 
in the Merchants National Bank, Salem, is his grandson. ] 


CAPTAIN J. WARREN LUSCOMB. 


Captain J. Warren Luscomb was born in Salem, the 
son of a shipmaster, ex-Alderman Joseph W. Luscomb, 
and he died in Salem April 16, 1901, in his 64th year. 
When very young he shipped on the barque Buckeye, 
Captain Eben Tibbets, and made a voyage between Salem 
and Penang. He next sailed in the ship Medford, which 
carried a cargo of coal from Boston to China for the 
famous Perry expedition; next four years in the ship 
Isabella, and then in the new ship Helen Morris. Aug. 
24, 1863, he shipped as ensign in the United States navy, 
and served until discharged at expiration of service, Jan. 
19, 1866. He was mate of the Zaria Topan on her first 
three voyages, mate of the barque Pursuzt, the ship Samar, 
ship Panay of Salem ten years, the vessel being owned by 
Stone, Silsbees, Pickman & Allen; master of the ship 
Mindoro one year, owned by the same firm, and master of 
the Zaria Topan the last five voyages that she was owned 
in Salem. He was a member of the Salem Marine and 
East India Societies. 

Having recalled the several voyages of the Glide and 
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Taria Topan, reference is due to those connected with 
them in business, as owner, commander, or in other ca- 
pacity. First in the list is 


CAPTAIN JOHN BERTRAM. 


It is needless to relate the history to any Salemite of the 
great benefactor of Salem, for that is universally known. 
Captain Bertram was born on the Isle of Jersey, Feb. 11, 
1796. It seems needless at this time to attempt to write 
in this connection any biography of Captain Bertram. His 
name is too well known in Salem and far beyond its con- 
fines as shipmaster, merchant, and princely benefactor of 
the poor and needy. He won his fortune on the ocean 
and as a merchant. The benevolent societies were princely 
remembered out of his bounty. The Salem Register said 
of him at his death: ‘There was no end to his generous 
subscriptions to all praiseworthy objects, and of his 
thousands of acts of beneficence, scattered all around the 
homes of our city and known only to the recipients of his 
bounty, who can speak? There are multitudes who can 
gratefully say of him, ‘Surely 

He had a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity.’ ” 


Captain E. AuGcustus EMMERTON. 


Captain Emmerton was born in Salem, Feb. 9, 1827, 
the son of the late Ephraim Emmerton. His father was 
a supercargo on the ship George in 1820. When a boy, 
Captain Emmerton attended that excellent private school 
kept by the late Jonathan F. Worcester, and on com- 
pleting his education went to sea in the brig Richmond, 
owned by his father, and commanded by Captain William 
B. Bates, on a voyage to Zanzibar. He continued to fol- 
low the sea, sailing as supercargo and officer. Subse- 
quently he became master of the barque Sophronia and 
the ship Neptune’s Favorite, which he sailed to California 
in the gold fever times of 1849 and 1850, and other ves- 
sels. Later he was for years resident agent at Aden for 
John Bertram of Salem. On his return to Salem he 
became interested in the business,and on Captain Bertram’s 
death, March 22, 1882, he became a member of the firm 
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of Ropes, Emmerton & Co., which succeeded to Captain 
Bertram’s business. He was president of the Merchants 
National Bank, and held other important trusts. He was 
a brother of Charles S. Emmerton, Dr. James Emmerton, 
and George R. Emmerton. Captain Emmerton was twice 
married, his wives being daughters of Nathaniel Osgood. 


GEORGE R. EMMERTON. 


George R. Emmerton was born in Salem, the son of 
the late Ephraim Emmerton, and he died here May 22, 
1888, in his 53d year. He went from school to the 
counting room of Glidden & Williams, Boston, then en- 
gaged in the early California trade. In 1860 he became 
associated with Edward Chamberlain in the manufacture 
of chemicals. On the breaking out of the Civil war he 
joined and became lieutenant in the Union Drill Club, 
which was the nucleus out of which Company F, 23d 
Massachusetts Regiment, was formed. He became second 
lieutenant of this company, and in November, 1861, went 
to the front, sharing in the Burnside North Carolina 
campaign, till the summer of 1862, when he was taken 
ill and came home an invalid. His recovery was slow, he 
was unable to accept promotion, and he was at last 
obliged to resign. He severed his business connection 
with Mr. Chamberlain, and went into business with his 
brother, EK. Augustus Emmerton, this connection contin- 
uing several years. In 1869 he joined his father-in-law, 
the late Captain John Bertram, in his extensive Kast Indian 
commerce. At the time of his death he was a member of 
the firm of Ropes, Emmerton & Co., the successors of the 
house of John Bertram. He was an alderman of the city 
of Salem, and he served many public and private trusts. 
The Salem Gazette said: “Mr. Emmerton was a man of 
independence of character, free in the expenditure of 
money for the comfort and beautifying of his home and 
for other proper purposes, and of marked integrity and 
uprightness as a citizen. He was greatly respected by 
those associated with him in trusts and business affairs 
generally.” He married Miss Mary Jane, daughter of 
Captain John Bertram, and they had two children, Caro- 
line Osgood, born April 21, 1866, and Annie Bertram, 
born Noy. 6, 1868. 
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WiLLiam G. WEBB. 


William G. Webb was born in Salem, Aug. 2, 1832, the 
son of the late Stephen Webb, fur many years a well- 
known bank cashier of Salem. He received his education 
in the Salem public schools, and after graduating entered 
upon the duties of a mercantile life. When quite a young 
man he made two trips to Zanzibar as supercargo of the 
barques Emily Wilder and Elizabeth Hall, and when 
United States Consul William P. McMullan resigned, he 
was appointed consul and held the office three years. 
Later he returned to Salem, and subsequently went to 
China, where he was about two years agent of the house 
of Augustine Heard & Co. On coming home to Salem, 
he entered the counting room of Captain John Bertram, 
became associated with him in the East Coast of Africa 
business, and personally superintended the loading and 
discharging of the fleet of vessels. He remained with 
Captain Bertram until his death, and always was a con- 
stant visitor to the office of Ropes, Emmerton & Co. He 
married Miss Annie Bertram, younger daughter of Cap- 
tain John Bertram, and they had a son, Frederick Webb 
of Salem, and a daughter, Mrs. Nathaniel H. Saunders of 
Haverhill. 


JoHN F. WEBB. 


Captain John F. Webb, who was connected with the 
Zanzibar trade, died in Southampton, Eng., October 21, 
1861, while en route for his home in Salem. A tribute to 
him, by “H.”, in the Salem Register of November 7, 1861, 
says, in part: 

“Mr. Webb was a man of strongly marked character, 
and made much more than a common impression on all 
with whom he came in contact in the varied walks of life. 
He was a good product of an old commercial town in 
New England, well trained, disciplined and educated in 
his youth, then entering on a seafaring and commercial 
life, and afterwards more fully developed and strength- 
ened by foreign residence and travel, in the discharge of 
various and responsible trusts. He was commercial agent 
at Zanzibar for some years, and, for a time, United States 
consul at that place. With occasional visits at home, he 
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had spent most of his time abroad for many years, and, 
as is usual in such cases, had become somewhat foreign in 
his taste and feelings. His early and best school training 
was in that now departed institution which has done so 
much in the past generations for the real strength and 
character of our people, the old Latin school, then under 
the administration of that excellent scholar and man, the 
late Theodore Eames. From this school he passed into 
the counting room of the late John Forrester, one of the 
eminent merchants of his day ; and some thirty years 
ago, at the early age of twenty, he went abroad as super- 
cargo in one of his master’s ships. He afterwards went 
in the joint capacity of commander and supercargo for 
several years, and then established himself abroad in com- 
mercial pursuits. In all his business life he has been em- 
inently trustworthy and reliable. He was independent in 
his opinions and judgment of men and things.” 


EDWARD D. Ropsgs. 


Edward Dehonde Ropes was born in Salem, April 3,1838, 
the son of Timothy and Mary (Silver) Ropes. His father 
kept a store on Essex street many years, and his mother 
was a daughter of Capt. James Silver. The son was edu- 
cated in the Salem schools, entering the old English High 
School March 8, 1851. In December, 1853, he entered a 
Boston commission house, but the following year became 
a clerk for Captain John Bertram, and sailed for Zanzibar 
in one of his vessels. He remained there, with an occa- 
sional return to the United States, until the beginning of 
the Civil war, a part of the time acting as United States 
consul. For a time he was paymaster’s clerk in the 
United States Navy. On the death of Captain Bertram, 
Mr. Ropes became the head of the firm of Ropes, Emmer- 
ton & Co. He was president of the Salem Savings Bank. 
He married Miss Mary Goodhue, daughter of Captain 
Abner Goodhue. John Bertram Ropes and Mrs. James 
E. Simpson are his son and daughter. He died in Salem, 
August 8, 1902. : 


CAPTAIN JAMES S. WILLIAMS. 


Captain James S. Williams died in Salem, August 1, 
1885, in his 48d year. He was born in this city, the son 
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of the late Captain Charles F. Williams, a shipmaster, and 
formerly a surveyor in the customs district of Salem and 
Beverly. He was a nephew of former Mayor Henry L. 
Williams and a brother of the gallant young Lieutenant 
C. F. Williams of the 35th Massachusetts Regiment, who 
died of wounds received at the battle of South Mountain. 
Captain Williams was educated in the public schools, and 
graduated from the High School in the class of 1858. He 
was early bred to the sea, and soon rose to command of 
vessels owned by Captain John Bertram in the Zanzibar 
and East Coast of Africa trade. During the Rebellion he 
entered the United States Navy as acting volunteer en- 
sign, and served with credit and bravery. He served in 
the blockade off the Carolinas. After the war he again 
entered the merchant service, and became resident agent 
-for the house of John Bertram and its successors, Ropes, 
Emmerton & Co., from which he returned only a few 
months before his death. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES O. WELCH. 


Captain Charles O. Welch was born in Salem, Aug. 81, 
1843, the son of Aaron and Malvina (Lyford) Welch. He 
was educated in the old Phillips grammar, and graduated 
from the High School in 1857. He worked on the Gard- 
ner farm at Salem Neck with his father until the breaking 
out of the Rebellion, and he then enlisted in the Second 
Massachusetts Cavalry, and was assigned to Company M. 
He served all through the war, and was present at the 
grand round-up at Appomattox, the regiment having then 
only eighty-five men left of its entire complement of more 
than one thousand. His horse was shot under him at 
the battle of Winchester. At the close of the war he 
shipped on the brig Sarah H. Peters, and made a round 
trip between Salem, the Provinces and the West Indies. 
He next sailed in the barque Glide, William H. Hathorne, 
master, between Salem and Zanzibar. Several voyages 
between Salem, Zanzibar and South America followed. 
He was mate five years with Captain John C. Pond in the 
barque Victor, to Zanzibar, Australia, Valparaiso Iquique 
and the West Indies. On the last voyage the vessel was 
fourteen months and discharged at St. Pierre, Martinique, 
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which was afterwards destroyed, May 8, 1902, by an erup- 
tion of Mount Pelee, thousands of lives being lost. On 
that voyage the barque circumnavigated the globe. Capt. 
Welch next sailed as master of the barques Sicilian and 
Georgina II, owned by George Ropes of Salem, in the 
East Coast of Africa trade. Retiring from the sea, he 
entered the United States Railway Mail service, and with 
the exception of about two years on the Salem police 
force, he continued in that position until about a year 
before his death, when he resigned on account of disabil- 
ity. He ran on the night train between Boston and Ban- 
gor, and at the time of his death was chief clerk in charge 
of the train. He joined the Salem Marine Society May 5, 
1880, and became master May 5, 1905, which office he 
held at the time of his death. He was a member of Post 
34, G. A. R. 


CaPTAIN WILLIAM T. Savory. 


Captain William T. Savory was born in Salem in 1827, 
and attended Master Worcester’s school. He made his 
first voyage to sea in the brig Mermaid of Salem when 
about seventeen years of age. He sailed all over the world 
in the ship Harriot Erving, barques Alice, Sicilian, Essex, 
steamer Yangtse, ship Norwester, barques Josephine and 
Miquelon, and his last command was the big and splendid 
ship Llewellyn J. Morse, belonging to John Rosenfeld, be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. He was coasting 
on the coast of China in 1861 and 1865, and had charge 
of the brig Speck, belonging to Thomas Hunt of Salem. 
He took a steamer from Boston to Buenos Ayres, and 
commanded her from that port to Montevideo. She ran 
on a sunken anchor on one of her trips ard was lost. He 
tried mining in California for a while, but gave that up 
and returned to his profession. Later he engaged in 
business in Salem. Failing in health, he went to Florida 
several years, and he died in Deland in that State, Feb. 
13, 1897. His funeral was held in the First Church, 
Salem, and the burial was in Harmony Grove Cemetery. 


CAPTAIN WixuiAM A. PETERSON. 


Captain William A. Peterson died at his home on Char- 
ter street, Salem, Aug. 13, 1894, aged 54 years. He was 
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severely injured in January, 1894, and again in April, 
before he had recovered from the first accident, and the 
shocks influenced disease which caused his death. He 
sailed as mate for Captain Bertram in the Zanzibar trade, 
and when the barque Essex returned to Marblehead, when 
a few days out from Boston on the passage from Boston 
for Zanzibar, on account of the death of Captain Alexan- 
der B. Green, Captain Peterson was placed in command, 
and he resumed the voyage to Zanzibar. Captain Peter- 
son retired from the sea in 1880 and engaged in business 
ashore. He was the father of Monsignor John B. Peter- 
son, president of St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, and the 
Misses Peterson of Salem. 


EpwarpD F. MILLER. 


So much having been said about the Glide and the 
Taria Topan, this story would not be complete without a 
sketch of their talented builder, Edward F. Miller. “Mr, 
Miller,” says a letter written to Curator John Robinson 
of the Peabody Museum of Salem, and published in that 
excellent volume, “The Marine Room of the Peabody 
Museum of Salem,” by his son, F. T. Miller of New York 
City, 1920, ‘was born in Dartmouth, N. S., in 1821, and 
died in Auburndale, Newton, Mass., in 1908. 

“He was the son of Tobias Miller and the grandson of 
Tobias Miller, an English army officer, who received a 
grant of land in Dartmouth in 1790. Edward F. Miller 
was apprenticed to a ship-builder by the name of Lyle, at 
Halifax, N. S., when fourteen years of age. At twenty 
he went to sea on a Liverpool ship, and was afterwards on 
a vessel which took the first railroad iron from Cardiff, 
Wales, to Cuba. It was at the time when pirates infested 
the region of the Isle of Pines, and in defending the ship 
against an attack railroad spikes were fired from the ship’s 
cannon at a piratical vessel. About 1840 he was ship- 
wrecked off Plymouth, Mass., and, getting ashore, he made 
his way to Boston by stage coach. Here he worked fer 
Donald McKay on many of the famous clipper ships, and- 
had also a sub-contract in repairing the frigate Constitu- 
tion at the Navy Yard. 
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In 1848 he went to California, doing some ship- 
repairing at Panama on the way. From this venture 
he brought back gold enough to furnish capital to 
begin ship-building at Marblehead. He soon, however, 
established himself on ithe site of Enos Briggs’ old 
shipyard in South Salem, where he built vessels for Cap- 
tain John Bertram, Robert Brookhouse, Pickman, Silsbees 
& Stone, and others, and, through Captain Bertram, for 
New York owners. His ships were mostly used in the 
South American, African, and East India trades. The 
barque La Plata held the sailing record for the river La 
Plata, and the barque Yaria Topan, of 631 tons, launched 
in 1870, was the largest vessel he built. Mr, Miller closed 
his business in Salem in 1878 and moved to Newton, 
Mass. At eighty years of age he became interested in the 
publishing business of the F. W. Dodge Publishing Co. 
of New York, publishers of architectural and building 
trades periodicals. 


THE SHIP'“ST. "PAUR.” 


Anp Some AccouNT OF THE TRADE WITH THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


To the stories of the ships Greorge, engaged in the Cal- 
cutta trade, and the Glide and Taria Topan in the African 
trade, from Salem, may now be added that of the old 
St. Paul in the East India trade. This argosy made no 
less than twelve round voyages between Salem and “the 
rich ports of the far east.” 

Among some papers which had been laid aside and had 
practically been forgotten, there recently came to light 
some notes on this argosy of Salem. The paper was 
yellow with age, and the writing was in some parts almost 
illegible, and the paper, badly creased, was barely holding 
together. The story had been prepared for publication, 
but, for some reason, the compiler had laid it aside. The 
writer of this article has resurrected the story, believing 
it too good to be lost, and at the same time feeling that it 
will find many an interested reader, especially when will 
be recalled some ancestor or next of kin who sailed as a 
member of a crew. : 

The writer called to his aid in editing the notes George 
H. Allen of Salem and Manchester, long a Salem mer- 
chant, a member of the old commercial firm of Stone, 
Silsbees, Pickman & Allen, than whom none is better posted 
in all that relates to the shipping of Salem and other ports. 
From his boyhood to the present he has been thoroughly 
familiar with ships and sailors of old Salem, his knowl- — 
edge of them is truly wonderful, and he has them at his 
tongue’s end whenever questioned. He knew this old 
Manila trader—the S¢. Paul—by heart, and he spent many 
happy hours aboard of her, for his father, the late Cap- 
tain Charles Henry Allen, was master of her on no less 
than six round voyages. 

The grand old ship St. Pawl was built in Boston in 
1833. She registered 463 3-95 tons, was 129 feet long, 
22 feet beam, and 12 feet depth of hold. For two years 
and more she made voyages between New York, New 
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Orleans and Liverpool, under command of Captain Joel 
Woodbury of Beverly, but in November, 1835, she was 
purchased by Hon. Stephen Clarendon Phillips, and then 
began her career as an East Indiaman, and. for sixteen 
years the name of Salem appeared on her stern. 

She was heavily built for the cotton trade, was of a 
large, full model, and, consequently, a great cargo carrier. 
Her figurehead was a white bust of the Apostle Paul. 
Her stern was large and square, with cabin windows, and 
was embellished with a superb carving of the old Biblical 
story of St. Paul represented as shaking the viper from 
his hand into the fire when he was shipwrecked on the 
island of Malta. When Mr. Phillips, who was the 
grandfather of James Duncan Phillips and Stephen W. 
Phillips, and father of the late Hon. Stephen H. Phillips 
of Salem, still well remembered in Salem, purchased the 
ship, it was for the sole purpose of placing her in the 
trade between Salem and Manila. 

Stephen C. Phillips was an honorable, high-minded 
merchant of Salem. He was born in Salem Nov. 4, 1801, 
and graduated from Harvard in 1819. He at first intended 
law as his profession, but changed his mind and embarked 
in commercial pursuits. He found time, however, to en- 
gage in public matters. From 1824 to 1829 he was Rep- 
resentative to the General Court; in 1830-’31, a member 
of the Massachusetts Senate; and in 1832-83, again in 
the House. He was a Representative to Congress from 
1834 to 1838, and in 1848 and 1849 Free Soil candidate 
for Governor. 

From 1838 to 1842 he was mayor of Salem, and he 
brought to that office both dignity and the benefit of his 
richly stored mind. He was deeply interested in the 
cause of education, and on his retirement from the office 
of mayor he gave the whole of his salary to the city for 
the benefit of the public schools. . 

He early engaged in the Manila trade, the barque 
Derby, Allen Putnam, master, having entered at the Salem 
Custom House in March, 1827, from Manila, consigned to 
him, and the barque was followed by other vessels in 
subsequent years. Still later he engaged in the whale 
fishery, and became interested in the ships Elizabeth and 
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Sapphire and the barques Emerald, Eliza, Henry, and 
Malay, in 1841. He lost his life by the burning of the 
steamer Montreal, on the St. Lawrence river, June 26, 
1857. His body was brought to Salem and was accorded 
full public honors and laid to rest among kindred. The 
Salem Register, in a long and deserved tribute to his char- 
acter, said: ‘For his brilliant and beneficient career as 
mayor of the city, Salem owes him a debt of gratitude 
which can never be obliterated. The numerous public 
improvements which he instituted and persevered in until 
their accomplishment, can now be seen to have been the 
result of a far-seeing sagacity, and are acknowledged as 
blessings to the community.” 


SALEM AND MANILA TRADE. 


The ship Astrea of Salem, owned by that eminent Salem 
merchant, Elias Hasket Derby, and commanded by Capt. 
Henry Prince, entered in 1796-1797 the harbor of Manila, 
capital of the Philippine Islands, and on the Island of» 
Luzon. She was the first American vessel to fly the 
American flag there. She loaded a cargo of 750,000 
pounds of sugar, 63,695 pounds of pepper, and 29,637 
pounds of indigo, and she entered at the Salem Custom 
House in May, 1797, and paid a duty of $24,020 on her 
cargo. Nathaniel Bowditch, the great mathematician, 
who, before his death, was honored by Harvard College 
and also foreign colleges, was supercargo on this voyage. 
He kept a journal, and it is now the property of the Salem 
East India Marine Society. Asked how he managed to 
find his way in the face of the northeast monsoon, Capt. 
Prince said that “he had a crew of twelve men, every one 
of whom could take and work a lunar observation.” Na- 
thaniel Bowditch had taught them all. Capt. Prince said 
that another shipmaster remarked that there was “more 
knowledge of navigation on board the Astrea than ever 
there was in all the vessels that have floated in Manilla 
Bay.” Dr. Bowditch died in Boston in 1836, but his 
fame and name will live forever. As was well said of him 
in a toast at the one hundredth anniversary of the Salem 
Marine Society, that ‘so long as ships shall sail, the stars 
go through their wonted course in the heavens, the name 
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of Dr. Bowditch will be revered as of one who helped 
his fellow-men in time of need, and who as long as the 
needle shall point to the north was and is to them a girdle 
over the pathless ocean.’”’ Dr. Bowditch wrote a beautiful 
description of the city of Manila. 

From 1797 to 1858, the date of the last arrival at this 
port, there were eighty-two entries from Manila at Salem. 
Between 1828 and 1839 there was the largest number of 
arrivals, thirty of the eighty-two entries being made dur- 
ing that time. 

The ship Folansbe, Jonathan Mason, Jr., master, with a 
cargo of indigo and sugar, entered in May, 1799; the 
ship Laurel, Daniel Sage, master, in July, 1801, with 
115,133 pounds of indigo and 124,683 of sugar, consigned 
to William (Billy) Gray, and paid a duty of $32,382.26 ; 
the ship Fame, Jeremiah Briggs, master, in March, 1804, 
consigned to Jacob Crowninshield ; the ship Hssex, Joseph 
Orne, master, in May, 1805, with sugar and indigo, con- 
signed to William Orne, and paying a duty of $18,143.70; 
the ship Horace, John Parker, master, in May, 1806, to 
William Gray; the ship Hzeter, Thomas B. Osgood, mas- 
ter, in June, 1806, with 14,589 pounds of indigo and 
702,064 of sugar, consigned to Benjamin Pickman, Jr., 
and paid a duty of $23,526.33. 

From 1806 to 1816 there was no entry at Salem from 
Manila. The ship Zndeavor, Timothy Brant, master, 
entered in May, 1816, consigned to Nathan Robinson ; the 
ship Perseverance, Samuel Hodgdon, master, in May, 1820, 
consigned to Willard Peele; the brig Ann, Charles Mil- 
lett, master, in July, 1824, consigned to Henry Prince ; 
the brig Peru, William Johnson, Jr., master, to Stephen 
C. Phillips ; the ship Endeavour, James D. Gillis, master, 
in September, 1826, to Nathaniel Silsbee; the barque 
Derby, Allen Putnam, master, in March, 1827; in April, 
1829, John H. Eagleston, master, and again in July, 1832, 
J. W. Chever, master, to Stephen C. Phillips; the ship 
Mandarin, William Osgood, master, in March, 1830, to 
Pickering Dodge; the ship Sumatra, Charles Roundy, 
master, in November, 1832, to Joseph Peabody ; the brig 
Charles Doggett, William Driver (Old Glory), master, to 
Richard S. Rogers ; the ship Lotos, George W. Jenks, 
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master, in June, 1832, to Pickering Dodge; the ship 
Brookline, Charles H. Allen, master, in April, 1837, to 
Stephen C. Phillips; the ship Caroline, Charles H. Fabens, 
master, in April, 1842, to David Pingree. 


LAST FROM MANILA. 


The last arrival at Salem from Manila was the barque 
Dragon, Thomas C. Dunn, master, consigned to Benjamin 
A. West, entered in July, 1858, with a cargo of hemp. 
Salem merchants continued the trade for many years, but 
their vessels did not bring their cargoes to Salem. Among 
them were Tucker Daland and Henry L. Williams (later 
mayor of Salem), Henry Gardner, Benjamin W. Stone 
& Brothers, and Silsbees, Pickman & Allen. Four ships 
of the last named firm will be readily recalled by citizens 
of Salem as the Sooloo, Mindoro, Formosa and Panay, as 
they remained in the Manila trade until quite recent 

ears. 
: Every foreign trade from Salem seems to have had 
vessels engaged in it that could be called leaders, notably 
the ship Sumatra and the brig Leander in the China trade, 
the ship George in the Calcutta trade, and many others 
equally famous that could be named. So, in the Manila 
trade, one comes to the front, and that is the ship St. 
Paul. 

In 1835, Mr. Phillips and his father, Stephen Phillips, 
finding their business, then quite extensive, increasing 
steadily, added the St. Paul to their fleet. As before 
stated, the ship was built in Boston in 1833. For two 
years she made voyages between New York, New Orleans 
and Liverpool, under command of Capt. Joel Woodbury 
of Beverly. It was on her return to New York that she 
was purchased by Mr. Phillips. 

The Salem Register of Nov. 16, 1835, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph: “The ship S¢. Paul, a fine vessel of 
nearly 500 tons burthen, has been recently purchased by 
Hon. Stephen C. Phillips of this town. We learn that 
an accident occurred to her on Wednesday night last, 
while in the screw dock for repairs, occasioned by the 
high wind, by which she was partially blown over, but 
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that the damage was slight, probably not exceeding 600 
or 700 dollars. She is fitting for Manila.” 


First VoyaGeE. 


The ship was cleared from New York for Manila, by 
Mr. Phillips, Dec. 9, 1835, but for some reason she did 
not sail until Dec. 21. She was commanded by Captain 
Gordon Robinson, and made the passage to Manila in 140 
days, 89 from Anjier, Java, a port at which outward and 
homeward bound ships have touched for fresh provisions 
from the earliest days of commerce. The ship remained 
in port 53 days, and sailed for home July 12, 1836. She 
arrived at New York Dec. 10, 1836, 150 days from Ma- 
nila, and completed the round voyage in 11 months and 
20 days. As the voyage was wholly a New York one, no 
figures of the duties paid on her cargo or of the names of 
the crew are at hand. 


SECOND VOYAGE. 


The ship’s second voyage brought her into close rela- 
tions with her home port. She sailed from New York 
Jan. 17, 1837, for Mobile; made the passage in 22 days; 
sailed March 21, and arrived at Liverpool April 26. Sailed 
for Manila May 20, arrived at Anjier in 106 days, and at 
Manila in October. She sailed for home Dec. 12, 1837, 
and arrived at Salem, for the first time, April 29, 1838, 
138 days from Manila, 124 from Anjier, and 54 from St. 
Helena. Voyage, one year, three months and twelve 
days. Passenger the round voyage, Mrs. H.S. Winn 
(captain’s wife), and from Manila, Heman S. Smith of New 
York. Duties paid at the Salem Custom House, $9295.08. 
Her cargo consisted of 424,462 pounds of sugar and other 
merchandise. 

Captain Winn was born in Salem, April 4, 1805, so 
when he commanded the ship on this passage he was little 
more than 82 years of age. He began his sea life in 
1820, when only 15 years old, and made four voyages in 
the old ship George, the famous “school ship” as she 
was termed, of Salem. In 1831, by the death, at Cal- 
cutta, of his captain, William C. Dean of Salem, he suc- 
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ceeded to the command of the ship and brought her home. 
He next commanded the ship Sapphire, the St. Paul, and 
others, until he gave up a seafaring life. ; 

His voyages were largely to the East Indies, the Pacific 
Islands, and other parts of the far East. In 1851 Mayor 
Pingree appointed him city marshal of Salem, an office 
that he held three years. During the Rebellion he was an 
acting volunteer lieutenant in the United States navy, 
and commanded the United States gunboat James L. 
Davis of the East Blockading Squadron, resigning in 
1863. He died in Salem, Aug. 11, 1880. 

The crew list on this voyage is not complete, as the 
men were shipped in New York. The roll at the Salem 
Custom House is as follows, after many changes from the 
original: Master, Joseph Winn, Salem; mate, John G. 
Gallup, Beverly; second mate, Joseph Warren Osborn, 
Salem ; Charles Brown, Henry Williams, John J. Mur- 
dock, New York; George Smith, Boston; Warren Wood- 
bury, Beverly ; Frank Vaughn, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; David 
Hart, Salem; Samuel Harris, Dover, N. H.; Jeremiah N. 
Clark, Brewster; Arthur Thompson, James Campbell, 
John Wilson, Anoun Ferule and Erastus Weaver, unpro- 
tected. 

The second mate, Joseph Warren Osborn, was born in 
Salem, the son of William and Ann H. (Bowditch) Os- 
born, and was only in his 19th year. 


THIRD VOYAGE. 


On the third voyage she sailed from Salem, under com- 
mand of Capt. Winn, June 3, 1838, for Manila. The 
passage to Anjier was made in 90 days, and from Salem 
to Manila in 100 days. This was remarkably fine sailing 
by this old ship, built for carrying and not for speed. It 
was her quickest trip, and it is seldom equalled or ex- 
celled by smart clipper ships. On Nov. 11 Capt. Winn 
sailed for home, and made the passage in 148 days, 125 
from Anjier, and 53 from St. Helena, arriving at Salem 
April 8, 1838. Her cargo consisted of 5145 bags of 
sugar, 2568 bales hemp, and other merchandise, and she 
paid duties to the amount of $12,074.95. 

The crew roll on this voyage was: Master, Joseph 


STEPHEN CLARENDON PHILLIPS CAPT. JOHN H. EAGLESTON 
1801 - 1857 1803 - 1884 


CAPT. NATHAN H, MILLETT CAPT. JOHN MULLIN 
1825 - 1905 1825 - 1902 
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Winn, Jr.; mate, J. L. Gallup, Beverly; second mate, 
Joseph W. Osborn; John Haynes, Newburyport; Henry 
Fuller, Boston ; Joseph Dutra, Salem ; George Williams, 
Boston; George S. Fairbanks, Samuel Brown, John P. 
Jones, William Grant, Boston; Warren Woodbury, Bev- 
erly; Enas Joseph, Francis Moran and D. Sangragorias, 
residence not given. 


FourTH VOYAGE. 


May 25, 1839, the St. Paul sailed on her fourth voyage, 
this time Capt. George Peirce in command. The outward 
passage was made in 116 days to Manila, 95 to Anjier, 
not so good as on the last voyage, but still fine sailing. 
She sailed for home Noy. 21, 1839, and arrived at Salem 
April 4, 1840, in 135 days from Manila, 107 days from 
Straits of Sunda, 63 days from Cape Good Hope, 50 from 
St. Helena, and completing the round voyage in 10 months 
and 10 days. Duties, $11,892.93. 

The crew was as follows: Master, George Peirce, 
Salem ; mate, Joseph W. Osborn ; second mate, Augustus, 
Hamblet, Salem ; seamen, James Massiong, James Nelson, 
Jr., James Davidge, James B. Hull, James Crabb, Charles 
Fisk, Charles W. Trumbull, Benjamin F. Vanderford, 
Henry A. Ballard, John Welch, John Monroe and Francis 
Moran, Salem; Peter P. Kingston and Charles Hilton, 
Boston. 


FirtH VOYAGE. 


On her fifth voyage Capt. Peirce was again master. 
She sailed from Salem May 28, 1840, and arrived at Ma- 
nila after 128 days’ passage. She sailed for home about 
Nov. 30, experienced a typhoon while running down to 
Anjier, put into Singapore, Dec. 12, in distress, and was 
obliged to discharge cargo for repairs. She sailed from. 
Singapore for Salem, March 4, 1841, passed St. Helena 
May 17, and arrived here July 7, 1841, in 125 days from 
Singapore, and a long passage of 51 days from St. Helena. 
Voyage, one year, one month and nine days. Duties, 
$10,204.30. Passengers, George W. Phillips, Salem; 
Rey. R. W. Orr (missionary), lady, child and servant, 
Pennsylvania; Rev. Joseph S. Travelli (missionary), 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.; Capt.E. Underwood and servant, 
Quincy; Capt. N. Lowry, formerly master of the barque 
Tory, which was wrecked in the China Sea; was lost 
overboard from the St. Paul on March 8. 

The crew list: Master, George Peirce, Salem; mate, 
Joseph W. Osborn, Salem ; second mate, Charles F. Proc- 
tor, Salem, 19 years of age; Henry A. Ballard, John 
Welch, Daniel L. Proctor, Jr., Salem; Henry Moulton, 
Wenham; John Butman, William Coleman, Levi G. Farn- 
ham, William Powers, Jason Williams, Salem; John UI- 
rich, Boston. 

In obtaining the foregoing shipping lists and others a 
the Salem Custom House, much labor and time neces- 
sary, and the writer would acknowledge the valuable as- 
sistance of Collector William J. Sullivan and Inspector 
Daniel F. Connolly. Some of the printed official crew 
list papers provided that no liquor should be carried. 

A paper attached to the crew list on this last voyage 
certifies that “Charles F. Proctor and Daniel L. Proctor 
left the ship on their own consent, and Frederic King, 
William Powers, John Ferland(?) and Jason Williams 
deserted. Their places were filled by John Rains, John 
White, William Shaw, William Sutton, Francis Victorine, 
William H. Amry and James Lee. The last named de- 
serted before the ship sailed for home.” 

A log kept by the mate, Joseph Warren Osborn, is in 
the marine room of the Essex Institute. Concisely stated, 
it says; ‘The ship cast off from the wharf at 8 A. M., 
May 28, 1840, made sail at 9.45 A.M., wind S. W., light, 
and passed Baker’s Island at 11 A. M., civil time.” An 
extended account is given of a revolt on the ship, in 
which John Ulrich and “Fred” were ringleaders. The 
mate and the second mate were badly bruised about the 
body and face. 

In the log book is a statement signed by Capt. Peirce, 
approving the action of the officers in quelling the dis- 
turbance. Reference is made in the log to orders being 
given by Mr. Ballard, but it does not say that he was pro- 
moted to second mate after C. F. Proctor left the ship. 
Mr. Ballard later became a shipmaster and commanded 
many fine vessels. 
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In 1905 it was the writer’s good fortune to call upon 
Capt. Henry Moulton of Boxford, who, it will be seen, was 
a boy on the St. Paul on this most eventful voyage. From 
the captain he gathered the following facts, which are 
worthy of recording, although causing a repetition of the 
foregoing. Capt. Moulton said : 

The owner of the ship was the late Hon. Stephen C. 
Phillips, the master Capt. George Peirce, who lived on 
Essex street, Salem; the mate, Joseph Warren Osborn of 
Salem (Mr. Moulton thinks he was a native of Lynn) ; 
Charles F. Proctor of Salem, second mate ; Levi G. Farn- 
ham of Salem, carpenter; Henry A. Ballard and John 
Welch of Salem, ordinary seamen; Daniel L. Proctor of 
Salem and Henry Moulton, boys, and several sailors were 
brought from Boston. William Coleman of Salem, a 
native of Alexandria, Va., a black man, was steward, had 
ventures in the ship, and was considered well off, and 
John Butman of Boston was the cook. 

The vessel cast off from the wharf at 8 o’clock in the 
morning of May 28, 1840, and came to an anchor in the 
lower harbor until 9.45, when, with a light wind from 
the southwest, sail was made, and the ship started on her 
long voyage for Manila. That night occurred the first 
trouble of the voyage, and it consisted of a drunken row 
among the Boston sailors. Mr. Osborn, the mate, and 
Mr. Proctor, the second mate, were badly bruised, but the 
measures they took to quell the disturbance were approved 
by Capt. Peirce. Young Moulton was asleep at the time, 
and he knew nothing of the row. 

The vessel arrived at Manila Oct. 1, loaded there for 
home, and sailed for Salem Nov. 26. Three days out the 
ship encountered a typhoon, and at times it seemed as 
though she could not weather it. She came out of it in 
a badly damaged condition, and Capt. Peirce shaped his 
course for Singapore for repairs. There she was discharged, 
the mainmast was taken out of her, she was retreenailed, 
and received new spars and three new topmasts. The 
cargo was reloaded, and on March 4, 1841, the ship sailed 
from Singapore. Two English ships, the Valleyfield and 
Lord Wilson, sailed in company with the St. Paul, and on 
account of pirates, with which the waters were then in- 
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fested, the three ships decided to keep together as much 
as possible until reaching the Indian Ocean. 

The St. Paul had several missionaries and an English 
captain named Lowry as passengers. 

On the night of March 8, when there was a dead calm, 
some of the passengers thought they would like to visit 
their friends on the English ships and say “good bye” to 
them, as the ships were nearing Anjier, when all would 
separate. Capt. Peirce gave permission to use the ship’s 
boat, and the men started to clear it preparatory to put- 
ting it over the side. Young Moulton was standing on 
the rail, and Capt. Lowry was lending a hand to clear the 
boat. Suddenly there was a splash in the water, and this 
was followed instantly by a swish, as though a large fish 
had dashed the water with his tail. The night was dark, 
and nothing could be seen, but Capt. Lowry was missing. 
The boat was overboard in less time than it takes to tell 
it, but the captain could not be found. 

It was plain to all that a tragedy of the sea had been 
enacted, and that Capt. Lowry had been seized by a man- 
eating shark the moment that he touched the water. In 
a few hours a favoring breeze sprung up, and the three 
ships passed out through Malacca Straits and into the 
Indian Ocean, and did not meet again. Boats from both 
the English ships took part in the search for Capt. Lowry. 
Capt. Moulton says that he remembers the sad occurrence 
as though it had happened but yesterday, so deep an im- 
pression did it make on his boyish mind. Capt. Lowry 
was the master of a British barque which had been 
wrecked in the China Sea. Second Mate Proctor and 
Daniel L. Proctor, a boy who was young Moulton’s chum 
on the voyage, and several sailors, left the ship at Singa- 
pore, and others were shipped in their places. 


After getting out into the Indian Ocean, sickness broke 
out among the passengers, the wife of a missionary and 
her child being ill. The fact was kept from the crew for 
some time, but after some days John Welch, a sailor, be- 
longing in Salem, complained of being sick. There was 
a doctor among the passengers, and he pronounced the 
illness to be smallpox. John was taken out of the cabin 
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and placed in the long boat on deck and made quite com- 
fortable there. 

Young Moulton was assigned to take care of him, and 
the doctor prescribed for the patient. Welch was dread- 
fully sick, and his face and hands and body was a mass of 
scabs. He pulled through, however, and when the mass 
of scabs came off his face they came all in one piece, and 
left his face as clean as a whistle, but pitted. One or two 
of the crew were also sick, but not from smallpox, al- 
though perhaps in sympathy. 

The ship was off Cape Hatteras on Independence day. 
It was hoped that she would arrive in Salem then, but 
she got into port on the 6th, and the crew had their cele- 
bration that day. While off Hatteras the ship was struck 
by a squall and lost several of her spars. 

Capt. Moulton, although very desirous of going to sea 
again, was induced by his father to stay at home for the 
winter and go to school in Danvers, the family then living 
in East Danvers. He next made a few coastwise voyages 
in the schooner Mercator. The next spring, 1842, he 
shipped on the ship Calumet, commanded by Capt. Andrew 
Leach of Beverly. The vessel sailed from Boston and 
went to China, Batavia, back to China, where she lay at 
Whampoa thirteen months, unable to get a cargo of tea, 
on account of the English and Chinese being at war. The 
late Capt. William H. Nelson and Capt. John Nelson, both 
of Salem, were at Whampoa at that time as boys on board 
of aship. The Calumet finally succeeded in getting her 
cargo of tea and came home to Boston, making the passage 
in the good time of 112 days. 

Mr. Moulton next sailed in the barque Dromo, Captain 
Pickering, to Demerara, two voyages; the brig America, 
Capt. Treadwell, between Salem and Philadelphia; barque 
Anita, Capt. Baker, between Boston and Malaga; barque 
Zulette, Capt. Kelly, as second mate, Boston and Malaga ; 
brig Mary Ann, Capt. Tracy, between Boston and Para, 
returning as mate of the brig Enterprise, owned by Rob- 
ert Brookhouse of Salem; barque Maid of Orleans, Capt. 
Wiswell, sailing several voyages as second mate, up the 
Mediterranean ; barque Brighton, Capt. Snow, in 1845, a 
number of trips up the Mediterranean and to the Black 
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Sea; ship Tennessee, of Boston, Capt. Pray, Boston to 
Baltimore, where he joined the Quinnebaug, as mate, and 
went in her to Ireland, to Matanzas, to Trieste, to Bor- 
deaux, and thence to New York; barque Loretta Fish, 
several voyages as mate, between Europe and the West 
Indies ; the ship Hdwin, Boston to Savannah, in 1848 ; 
barque Francis, Beverly to Charleston, Liverpool and New 
Orleans, and returned as passenger on the ship Hero to 
New York; barque Boundary (Br.), Newburyport to the 
Provinces, loaded lumber for Liverpool, and went thence 
to the Mediterranean and New York; barque Orino, Capt. 
Chase, in 1851, up the Mediterranean ; in 1852, the new 
ship R. B. Sumner, Waterboro to New Orleans, as mate; 
ship Java, New Orleans to Liverpool and Philadelphia ; 
ship Magnolia, Boston to New York, where the vessel was 
sold ; barque Indian Queen, of Bath, Boston to Havana 
and Cardenas and Boston; five voyages in eleven months 
between Boston and Cienfuegos, in the brig Sarah Wil- 
liams ; barque Sarah S. Bryant, Madeira, Rio Janeiro, 
and Philadelphia; barque Kepler, mate and master, seven 
voyages up the Straits ; barque Justice Story, Boston and 
west coast of Africa. 

About this time the Rebellion broke out, and Captain 
Moulton entered upon his career as a shipmaster, and so 
continued until he gave up the sea as a profession. He 
sailed as master of the barque Salem, between New York 
and South America; barque Belle, between New York 
and Cadiz ; barque Winthrop, New York to Wesi Indies, 
Mediterranean, Naples and Bermuda, where the vessel 
was placed under the British flag on accouut of the war; 
brig Grace Worthington, New York and Mexican ports ; 
brig Manlius, the same; brig B. F. Nash, New York and 
Cardenas; barque Glenwood, New York and Buenos 
Ayres; barque James Welch, the same ; schooner Catherine 
M. Ward, New York and ports in the Caribbean Sea ; 
ship Charles A. Farwell, New York, Mexico and Ham- 
burg; ship zo, New York to Central America and Bos- 
ton ; and the ship Robert C. Winthrop, from New York for 
Antwerp. This was his last voyage, the vessel being 
abandoned in the North Atlantic and the crew being 
taken off by a German barque. 
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On quitting the sea he went west for a short time, but 
not liking that part of the country so well as he did the 
east, he returned to New England, and in 1874 settled in 
Boxford. 

Captain Moulton died in Boxford in December, 1908. 
His funeral was largely attended, Rev. Mr. Coggin offi- 
ciating, and on his casket were placed the flag of the Robert 
C. Winthrop and the Asiatic Bank’s calendar, with the 
picture of the Sé. Paul under sail. His wife, who sailed 
with him ten years, died a few years before he passed 
away. Her maiden name was Lydia P. Spiller, and they 
were married in that town March 13, 1859. 

While at home on this voyage, the St. Paul was re- 
topped and thoroughly overhauled at Dodge’s wharf, 
South Salem. The figurehead was removed, and the ele- 
gant and quaint carving on the stern was taken off, the 
heavy channels were replaced by modern chain plates, the 
hull painted black, and her whole appearance was greatly 
changed. With her former painted ports, her wide 
channels, with the dead eyes and rigging running down 
to them, and her high side out of water, she greatly re- 
sembled a heavy ship of the old East India Company of 
England. 

The figurehead, the white bust of the Apostle St. Paul, 
was placed on the front of one of the storehouses on 
Phillips wharf, and there it remained for several years. 
The writer well remembers seeing it there. Later it was 
taken down and removed to the summer residence of John 
W. Candler in Swampscott. It was always regarded with 
reverence abroad, the natives crossing themselves when 
passing it. 

William Henry Appleton Putnam, who shipped as an 
ordinary seaman on this voyage, and was discharged at 
Manila, in order to become second mate of the ship Jacob 
Perkins, bound to Boston, received that promotion on 
recommendation of Captain Allen. Young Putnam later 
became a shipmaster, and commanded several fine ships. 
He died in Salem several years ago. 

Capt. Peirce did not go in the St. Paul again. He next 
sailed in the ship Lowell of Boston, one of the owners of 
which was William T. Pierce of Salem. She loaded 
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stores at the Charlestown Navy Yard for the United 
States squadron on the East India station. Capt. Charles 
Endicott of Salem was second mate, and Mr. Pierce was 
a passenger. She had a crew of eighteen men, among 
them David Becket, William Cook, John Mansfield, and 
Peirce L. Graves, all of Salem. She sailed from Boston 
Dec. 11, 1841, lay in Nantasket Roads until Dec. 19, and 
then went flying before a strong nor’wester. She went 
to Manila, then to Hong Kong, Amoy and Chusan, and 
the ship was the first to display the American flag at both 
Amoy and Chusan. The Celestials called the flag “the 
flowery flag of America.” Capt. Peirce followed the sea 
until June 17, 1858, when he died in Cochin, China. He 
was a member of the Salem Marine Society, and an uncle 
of President Charles S. Rea of the Salem Savings Bank. 


S1xTH VOYAGE. 


A new captain took command of the St. Paul on her 
next voyage—Joseph Warren Osborn, as the reader has 
noticed, sailed on her as both second mate and mate. The 
ship sailed from Salem Sept. 11, 1841, and arrived at 
Manila Jan. 14, 1842, in 125 days’ passage. The ship 
Ianthe, Capt. Steele, arrived at Manila one week later, 
125 days from Boston, and having beaten up the China 
Sea. The St. Paul sailed for home March 17, 1842, and 
arrived at Salem Aug. 8, 143 days from Manila, 102 from 
Anjier, and 40 from St. Helena. Voyage, 10 months 
and 28 days. Duties, $10,517.28. 


Crew list: Master, Joseph Warren Osborn, Salem ; 
mate, Edward Wilson, Salem; second mate, Henry A. 
Ballard, Salem ; steward, Aaron F. Phillips, Salem ; cook, 
William Fowler, Salem; carpenter, Ansel B. Nye; sea- 
men, John D. Dunn, John Scott, William Steele, William 
H. Shaw, Thomas Loughlin, George Brown, John West; 
ordinary seamen, Alexandro and Candido, Manila men; 
green hand, David A. Chever, Salem. Shipped at Ma- 
nila, Cyrus E. Pierce, carpenter ; seamen, James H. Frear, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Northrup.Coon, Dover, N. H.; Lo- 
renzo Miguel, Francisco and Manuel. 
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SEVENTH VOYAGE. 


Continuing her trips, the S¢. Paul next sailed from 
Salem Jan. 27, 1843, for Manila, arriving there June 1, 
125 days from Salem. Her master was Joseph Warren 
Osborn. She remained in port until July 4, when she 
sailed for home. The passage home was the longest she 
ever made, 188 days from Manila, 133 from Anjier, and 
75 from St. Helena. Voyage, 11 months and 12 days. 
Duties, $21,721.18. Passenger, Henry C. Pitman of 
Salem, who was second officer of the brig Luella of 
Salem, who left that vessel at St. Helena. The St. Paul 
arrived at Salem Jan. 8, 1844. 

Crew list: Master, Joseph Warren Osborn, Salem; 
mate, William C. Newell, Salem; second mate, Aaron 
Foster, Wenham; steward, Aaron L. Phillips, Salem ; 
cook, Alexander Butts ; seamen, Charles Kiely, Thomas 
Beard, Henry Gissim, Hugh Jones, William Burdick, 
James Miller, Isaac C. Beckwith, Francis Hose, no resi- 
dence given; Manuel Pablo, do.; carpenter, Nathaniel L. 
Cloutman, Salem; light hand, Albert B. Collins, Salem ; 
green hand, Edmund A. Wheeler, Lynn; Ebenezer Veal, 
second officer, Salem, shipped foreign; able seamen, W. 
H. Ransom, Edinboro, Scotland; W.R. Brenckley and 
Kent; ordinary seaman, James Bacon, Boston. 

Capt. Osborn did not go again in the ship. He contin- 
ued to follow the sea, however, and after relinquishing it 
he settled as a farmer in California, Napa Valley. He 
was a pioneer there, and he was shot April 25, 1868, by 
a man whom he had hired for a year, but whom he had 
discharged. He left a widow and three children. He 
was very highly esteemed in his home town in California. 
He was born in Salem, the son of William H. and Ann 
(Bowditch) Osborn, May 17, 1818. He was a member of 
the fourth class to enter the old Salem English High 
School, and was a brother of William H. Osborn, a former 
president of the Tllinois Central Railroad. 


EIGHTH VOYAGE. 


Captain Charles H. Allen of Salem was the next com- 
mander of the St. Paul, and the ship sailed from Salem 
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April 24, 1844. She passed Anjier July 28, 101 days 
from Salem, and arrived at Manila Aug. 13. She pro- 
ceeded to Macao and returned to Manila, from which she 
sailed Nov. 8 for Salem. She arrived home March 17, 
1845, 184 days from Manila, 101 days from Anjier, and 
42 days from St. Helena. The run from St. Helena to 
Salem in 42 days is good sailing. The voyage occupied 
ten months and twenty days, and the duties were 
$20,266.88. . \ 

Crew list: Master, Charles H. Allen, Salem; mate, 
Edmund K. Gallup, Beverly ; second mate, John Han- 
cock, Salem ; carpenter, John C. Agner, Norway ; seamen, 
Charles Child, England; William Riley, do.; Greenleaf 
Allard, Denmark; John Rogers, Hamburg; ordinary sea- 
men, George M. Saunders,Salem (afterwards a shipmaster), 
John Smith and Peter James, England; Candido Francis 
and Francisco Hose, Manila; Alfred Gomes and Joseph 
Lagot, Salem; steward, Aaron Phillips, Salem; cook, 
Alexander Butts, Alexandria, Va.; seamen, Henry Hun- 
ter, England; John Watson, New Holland ; Joseph Cook, 
England; James Young, Scotland. Passengers, Mrs. 
Eliza Phillips and Caroline F. Phillips of Salem and Jean 
Saturnino Marcella of Spain. 

Captain Allen, the new commander of the Sz. Paul, 
was a typical Salem boy and sailor, and he was destined 
to be connected with the St. Paul for many voyages. He 
was born in Salem, July 31, 1810, in the Wellman house, 
corner of Derby and Hardy streets, still standing, the son 
of William and Sarah (Hunt) Allen, his father being a 
shipmaster. The son was educated in the public schools 
and then was for a time in the counting room of Stephen 
W. Shepard. Not liking that kind of employment, he 
went to sea, Oct. 10, 1826, in the brig Midas, owned by 
Mr. Shepard. He next sailed in Capt. Joseph Peabody’s 
famous ship George, five round voyages between Salem 
and Calcutta, the last two being second mate. The quick- 
est voyage, it is worth recording here, was made in eight 
months and ten days, when not a word was heard from 
the ship from the day she left Salem until she sailed into 
Salem harbor, April 20, 1831. He also sailed in the brie 
Leander. Leaving the George, he became first officer of 
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the ship Brookline, Capt. George Peirce of Salem, owned 
by Stephen C. Phillips, who also owned the St. Paul. The 
voyage was a double one, the longest he ever made, and 
occupied thirty-three months. He commanded the Brook- 
line on her next voyage, making in her four voyages be- 
tween Salem, China and Manila. Then he took command 
of the St. Paul, followed by the ship Syren and the ship 
Shirley, on long voyages. He followed the sea thirty- 
three years and six months, and made twenty-two voyages, 
fifteen as master, and four voyages to other countries. He 
died in Salem, May 28, 1899, in his 89th year. 


NInTtTH VOYAGE. 


The ship sailed from Salem April 27, 1845, and arrived 
at Manila in 113 days, thus making another fine passage 
from Salem. While in port the ship was recoppered. 
She sailed from Manila Oct. 28, 1845, and reached Salem 
March 12, 1846, in 185 days’ passage, 55 from St. He- 
lena. Voyage, eleven months and fourteen days. Duties, 
$22,195.04. 

Crew list: Master, Charles H. Allen, Salem ; mate 
William B. Davis, Salem; second mate, John Hancock, 
Salem ; carpenter, George Cook, England; seamen, John 
Prince and George M. Saunders, Salem; Francis B. 
Ames, Boston; George D. Shepard, Sweden; Peter Da- 
vis, Italy; John D. Bramble, Philadelphia, Pa.; James 
Carle, Italy ; George Brown, Denmark ; ordinary seamen, 
Thomas White, Salem; James H. Bucklin, Ireland; boys, 
Charles H. Allen, Jr. (afterwards a shipmaster), and Os- 
good Sanborn, Salem ; steward, Peter James, New Lon- 
don, Conn.; cook, Peter Bruce, Nova Scotia. Shipped at 
Manila—seamen, Christian Lunt, Denmark; Albert Fegge, 
do.; Francis Guthrie, France; Michael Grady, Ireland ; 
steward, Louis Baptiste, France. Cook, Shepard and 
Bucklin were classed as three villains by Captain Allen, 
Cook being a convicted felon, who served his time of 
transportation at Sydney, N.S. W. 


TENTH VOYAGE. 


The ship sailed on her tenth voyage May 15, 1846, un 
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der Capt. Allen, with a fine fresh southwest wind, which 
held long after the ship was well at sea, for Manila. She 
arrived out in 119 days from Salem, 15 from Anjier. She 
sailed for home Nov. 1, and arrived at Salem March 19, 
1847, 1388 days from Manila, 101 days from Anjier, and 
50 from St. Helena. In coming on to this coast the Sé. 
Paul experienced a succession of heavy northwest gales. 
Voyage, ten months and four days. Passenger, Miss Car- 
oline L. Phillips of Salem. 

Crew list: Master, Charles H. Allen, Salem ; mate, 
William B. Davis, Salem; second mate, John Hancock, 
Salem ; carpenter, John Thomson, Sweden ; seamen, John 
R. Pope, Augustus Silver, I. S. Pitman, Salem; William 
Hosier, Nantucket; John Henderson, New York; Alfred 
(alias Peter) Allen, Denmark ; George Canning, England; 
John Green, do.; Francis Guthrie, France; ordinary sea- 
men, Thomas W. Hutchinson and Charles H. Allen, Jr., 
Salem; steward, James P. Lewis, New London, Conn. ; 
cook, Edward Dixon, Salem. 

Duties, $10,718.19. 

While outward bound on this voyage, a tragedy oc- 
curred aboard the ship. A Manila boy, who had been 
brought to Salem by a shipmaster, had grown homesick. 
He very much desired to return to his native land. He 
was placed aboard the St. Paul and seemed contented, but 
suddenly, on the fourth day out from Salem, before any 
one could stop him, he leaped to the rail and jumped over- 
board. <A boat searched an hour for him, but he could 
not be found. He was 16 years old. 


ELEVENTH VoYAGE. 


On her next voyage, Charles H. Allen, master, the St. 
Paul sailed from Salem May 9, 1847, for Manila. She 
arrived out in 115 days from Salem and 12 from Anjier. 
She sailed for home Noy. 19, and arrived here April 6, 
1848, in 139 days from Manila, 105 from Java Head, and 
54 from St. Helena. Voyage, 10 months and 28 days. 
Duties, $15,631.93. 

Crew roll: Master, Charles H. Allen, Salem ; mate, 
William B. Davis, Salem; second mate, John Hancock, 
Salem ; carpenter, Israel Lincoln, Sweden; seamen, 
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Thomas W. Hutchinson, Salem; Francis Guthrie, France ; 
Samuel Gilmore, Russia; A. Brown, New Hampshire ; 
Francis (alias Joe) Cummins, Portugal; Frederick Silk, 
Hamburg ; Joseph Taylor (alias Peter Nelson), Norway ; 
Edward (alias George) Ushon, England; ordinary sea- 
men, Charles H. Allen, Jr., Salem; Samuel Stroud, Ant- 
werp; green hand, George C. Putnam, Danvers ; steward, 
Hiram Jones, Long Island ; cook, Alfred Holden, Rhode 
Island. 

As‘the ship was entering the harbor of Salem on her 
return from this voyage, a local artist sketched her. 
George H. Allen, son of the commander, has at his home 
a fine portrait enlarged from that drawing. In 1905 the 
Asiatic National Bank of Salem, now merged into the | 
Naumkeag Trust Company, reproduced, in colors, the 
picture for their calendar, which was eagerly sought by 
their customers until the supply was exhausted. 

The St. Paul has her starboard tacks aboard, is under 
jib topsail, whole foresail, three topsails, three topgallant 
sails, men are aloft furling the three royals, the fore and 
main skysails are furled, the ship’s signal flags are flying 
from the mizzen, the homeward pennant from the main, 
the St. Paul’s flag from the foremast, and the American 
flag, “Old Glory,” from the spanker gaff. 

On the port bow of the St. Paul is the familiar shore, 
to every Salemite, of Naugus Head, and in the distance 
astern of the ship is a brig putting to sea. The ship has 
painted ports, which, at sea, would give her the appear- 
ance of a man-of-war of her time, but not of the present 
steel-constructed fighting machines. Thescene is lively 
in its portrayal, and the old ship was readily recognized 
by many living at the time of the publication of the bank’s 
calendar, which is still preserved in many old families in 
Salem to-day, especially by those whose kindred and 
friends sailed on the ship. 

Eben L. Thomas of Ipswich informs the Mews writer 
that he well remembers this arrival home of the St. Paul, 
and he declares the picture to be a true one. A New York 
correspondent, “Eben”, writes: “I well remember that 
day, for it was the old time-honored Fast day. The weather 
was fine, with a light wind from the northwest. A flag 
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hoisted on Baker’s Island at 6 A. M. notified the people 
of Salem that the ship was below, and of course all were 
on the lookout. At first the ship’s royals could only be 
seen just above the horizon. Next, Capt. Allen would 
make a long leg across the bay, and then the topsails 
could be seen over the land of Peach’s Point. There was 
no tug then to tow the ship to her anchorage, and she was 
obliged to work her way up under canvas. I was a boy 
in my twentieth year, full of excitement, but I recall the 
event as though it occurred but yesterday. It was just 
sundown as the ship anchored, and Capt. Allen and Pilot. © 
Ittai Perry soon came ashore. I personally knew many 
of the officers and crew.” 


TWELFTH VOYAGE. 


Another new commander took charge of the St. Paul 
on her next voyage—Capt. William B. Davis, who was 
promoted from mate. The ship sailed from Salem May 8, 
1848, and arrived at Manila Sept. 10, 115 days’ passage. 
She sailed for home Nov. 19, 1848, and arrived at Salem 
March 26, 1849, in 128 days from Manila, 108 from Java 
Head, and 58 from St. Helena. The ship was twenty 
days from latitude 17 degrees north to 28 degrees north, 
and experienced heavy gales from latitude 23 degrees 
north to 28 degrees north. March 22, while crossing the 
Gulf Stream, she encountered a severe gale from south 
by east, attended with a very high and dangerous sea, 
which stove bulwarks, swept away boat and davits, be- 
sides doing considerable damage to hull. Voyage, ten 
- months and eight days. Duties, $12,903.34. 

Crew list: Master, William B. Davis, Salem; mate, 
Michael Brown, Ipswich; second mate, John Hancock, 
Salem ; seamen, Israel Lincoln, Charles Sullivan, George 
N. Woods, J. E. Perley, Louis Lawrence, John F. Berry, 
Salem ; John Mullen, Philadelphia and Salem ; Hendrick 
Jefferson, residence not given; Antonio Coombs, Bor- 
deaux; Nelson Watson, East Haddam, Conn.; Charles P. 
Johnson, Charles F. Gale and William Henry Appleton. 
Putnam, Salem. 
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THIRTEENTH VOYAGE. 


The ship remained at home after her last voyage until 
November. Capt. Allen then resumed command of her, 
and she sailed Nov. 3 for the East Indies. Shearrived at 
Batavia Feb. 12, 1850, in 101 days from Salem, and sailed 
Feb. 17 for Manila, where she arrived March 26, 137 
sailing days from Salem. She sailed from Manila Aug. 9, 
and arrived at Salem Jan. 7, 1851, in 151 days from Ma- 
nila, 101 from Anjier, 55 from St. Helena, and 41 days 
from the Equator, and having experienced very heavy 
weather on the coast. Voyage, one year, two monthsand 
four days. Duties, $15,847.07. 

Crew list: Master, Charles H. Allen, Salem; mate, 
Nathan H. Millett, Salem (became a shipmaster) ; second 
mate, John Hancock, Salem; carpenter, John Peters, | 
France ; seamen, Elisha Elliott, Scotland ; Edward Griffin, 
James Rogers and John Monroe, England ; George Carey, 
Portugal (last four discharged at Manila) ; Samuel Stroud 
(alias Frand), Italy ; John Swan, Scotland; Edward Cof- 
fin, Portugal; ordinary seamen, William H. A. Putnam, 
Salem (discharged at Manila to go as second mate of ship 
Jacob Perkins, bound to Boston); Allen Wover, Salem; 
boy, Charles H. Peirce, Salem; steward, John Stone, 
United States; cook, James Caldwell, do.; seamen shipped 
at Manila, John Paterson, William Powell, Hugh Holli- 
day and Frederick Christopher, England; Columbus C. 
Luce, United States. 

After leaving the St. Paul, the mate, Nathan H. Mil- 
lett, became master of the brigs Zaine and Henrico, the 
barque Hollander, and the ships Cyclone, Saracen and As- 
trea. He was born in Salem, Aug. 30, 1825, the son of 
Nathan and Ursula (Chapman) Millett, and he died in 
Salem, March 9, 1905. 


FOURTEENTH VOYAGE. 


The St. Paul, Captain Allen, sailed from Salem for the 
fourteenth and last time, July 5, 1851, for Manila, Her 
crew list is not at the Salem Custom House, for it was 
not returned. However, Daniel Bray of Salem was mate, 
and sturdy, reliable John Hancock of Salem, who had 
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sailed in her as second mate on six voyages, was still in 
that position. He mourned over the removal of the ship’s 
figurehead, and he declared that, as a consequence, the St. 
Paul would never come back to Salem. His words, al- 
though prophetic, were too true. The ship went ashore 
on Masbata Island, Straits of San Bernardino, Dec. 9, 
1851. Previous to going ashore, her fore and main masts 
were cut away. None of the crew was injured, but the 
ship, on striking, became very much strained and hogged, 
several of her planks were broken, her rudder carried 
away, the planking about the stern started, and the keel 
broken. And this was the end of the good ship St. Paul, 
which had travelled so many times between Salem and the 
East Indies, with the regularity of a steamer. She paid 
as her duties at the Salem Custom House the sum total of 
$163,268.02. 

Since writing the foregoing there has come to light an 
account book kept by Captain Allen, in which are record- 
ed the settlements made by him in paying off the crew 
after the shipwreck. They are as follows: Mate Daniel 
H. Bray of Salem, at $35 a month (he afterwards became 
a shipmaster) ; Second Mate John Hancock of Salem, $26; 
George Erby, $21; Joseph Webber, $16; John Grad (car- 
penter), $17; Elbridge W. Guilford, Lewis Quadrille, 
James Cottrell, John H. Gardner, William H. Mullin, 
Augustus Rivers, Charles Gray and John F. Rhoads, the 
last eight of Salem, each $13 a month; James F. Lund- 
gren and Orrin Weston of Salem, each $12 a month; Robert 
Benton Smith, Salem, boy, $5 a month. 

Daniel H. Bray, the mate, subsequently sailed as master 
of several fine ships. He died in Salem. 

William H. Mullin also sailed as master in his later 
years. While in command of the brig Garland, on a 
passage from Salem for Para, the vessel was lost, and not 
a word was ever heard from her after she left Salem. She 
was owned by Thomas P. Pingree. Captain Mullin was 
a brother of Captain John Mullin of Salem, who com- 
manded the ships Shirley and Sumatra of Salem and the 
elegant ship Paul Revere of Boston. 

Robert Benton Smith, the boy, whose wages was the 
princely sum of $5 a month, became shipmaster, and died 
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several years ago in California. He was a cousin of J. 
Foster Smith of Salem, agent of the Naumkeag Steam 
Cotton Company. 

k Eben Thomas of Ipswich writes: “I well remember 
the day, July 5, 1851, when the St. Paul sailed on her 
last voyage. I arrived the day before at Salem in the 
Osprey. The next morning I saw the brig Vintage, Capt. 
Francis Babbidge, sail at sunrise for Africa; the St. Paul, 
Capt. Allen, at 10 o’clock, for Manila; the barque Said 
Bin Sultan, Capt. Joseph Moseley, at 6 P. M., came out 
from Derby wharf and sailed for Zanzibar, and the 
barque Willzam Schroeder, Capt. Benjamin W. Dexter, 
followed her, sailing for Rio Grande.” 

“The St. Paul was the largest vessel of her time owned 
in Salem,” says the writer of her record on the Asiatic 
Bank calendar, ‘only two others exceeding 400 tons. Her 
departure from Salem was an event of the day, and she 
was watched from headland to headland until lost to 
view. On her return ‘many an eye awaited her coming 
and looked brighter when she came.’ To be her master 
was to be a man known the country around; to be one of 
her officers was to be regarded as an ideal sailor, and the 
boy who made a voyage in her was looked upon with 
especial favor by his youthful companions. Her rich 
cargoes filled the spacious warehouses of Phillips wharf.” 

While a very small chapter in the commercial history 
of Salem, yet it is no more than could be written in a 
similar manner of other trades and other ships, if one 
has only the liking and patience for such employment. In 
the foregoing articles acknowledgment is made of the 
use of the files of the Salem Register in the Essex Insti- 
tute ; to the log books, superbly kept, of Capt. Allen; to 
the courtesy of the Essex Institute; to the chapter on 
commerce in Batchelder and Osgood’s history of Salem; 
to the volume on “The Ships and Sailors of Old Salem,” 
by Ralph D. Paine, and the history of the Salem Marine 
Society. Had one the genius of a Clark Russell or 
Captain Marryatt, he could write many a thrilling story 
that now lies buried in the old log books preserved in the 
fireproof room of the Essex Institute. 

Before closing, however, it may be found interesting to 
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speak of the salaries of those who were responsible for 
the safety of the ship on her many voyages. The cap- 
tains received about $835 a month and a venture; the 
mates, $30; the second mates, $20; the carpenter, $18; 
the steward, $16 ; the cook, $14; seamen, $11; ordinary 
seamen, $8 ; and boys, $4. To-day the wages paid by the 
United States for mates on vessels built by the shipping 
board are $275 a month—-a princely fortune POMIpATES 
with those of the officers of the St. Paul. 

Mention has been made that the printed certificates on 
which the crew lists at the Salem Custom House are re- 
corded contain the declaration that no intoxicating liquor 
shall be carried, the meaning being that the stuff should 
not be carried by anybody excepting the commander of 
ships, and should then be used for medicinal purposes 
only. Speaking with the late Captain Allen, he said to 
the writer, “I never in all my voyages served grog to a 
crew. In bad weather I always had the cook keep plenty 
of hot coffee on tap, and the men could have it whenever 
they came down from handling the big wet sails or in 
their watch on deck day or night. When the St. Paul 
went ashore on Masbata Island, Iwas without sleep for 
seventy-two hours, and the men’s duties were also hard, 
but I tried to give them all the rest possible during the 
gale. They all had their meals, but strong hot coffee, 
and lots of it, was the stimulant served to them.” 
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Eliza (brig), 10. 

Eliza (sch.), 3, 57. 

Eliza (ship), 47, 54. 

Elizabeth (barque), 95. 

Elizabeth (ship), 131. 

Elizabeth Hall (barque), 58, 
124. 

Ella Virginia (barque), 67. 

Emerald (barque), 132. 

Emerald (ship), 19. 

Emily Wilder (barque), 47, 
124. 

Endeavour (ship), 3, 57, 133. 

Enterprize (brig), 141. 

Equality (sch,), 37. 

Essex (sch.), 57, 93, 94, 127. 

Essex (ship), 183. 

Exeter (ship), 133, 

Fame (brig), 57. 

Fame (ship), 133. 

Fanny (brig), 56. 

Favorite (brig), 56. 

Fawn (brig), 86. 


Vessels: 

Fenelon (ship), 26. 

Fishhawk (sch.), 37. 

Flora (brig), 10. 

Folansbe (ship), 133. 

Formosa (ship), 129, 134. 

Forrester (brig), 8, 57, 80. 

Francis (barque), 142. 

Francis (ship), 37, 39. 

Franklin (brig), 98. 

Franklin (ship), 37. 

Friendship (sch.), 56. 

Friendship (ship), 54. 

Fu-Ju-Mara (barque), 101. 

Galago (barque), 81. 

Garland (brig), 152. 

General Warren (brig), 59,60. 

George (brig), 37, 56. 

George (ship), 1-8, 9-11, 18, 
21, 25, 27, 28, 33, 35, 37, 39, 
43, 45, 48, 49, 53-55, 59, 130, 
134, 135, 146. 

George Raynes (ship), 89. 

Georgia (ship), 44. 

Georgina II (barque), 127. 

Gleaner (brig), 3, 57. 

Glenwood (barque), 142. 

Glide (barque), 62-65, 67-70, 
72-75, T7, 91-93, 95-105, 119, 
126, 130. 

Glide (ship), 9, 37, 45. 

Good Intent (barque), 56. 

Good Intent (sch.), 2, 57. 

Good Hope (ship), 56. 

Grace Worthington (brig), 
142. 

Grand Sachem (snow), 41. 

Hamilton (ship), 49. 

Hannah (sch.}, 56. 

Harriot Erving (ship), 127. 


Hartford (ship), 118. 
Hazard (sch.), 37. 
Hazard (ship), 57. 
Helen Morris (ship), 121. 
Henrico (barque), 119. 
Henrico (brig), 151. 
Henry (barque), 132. 
Hero (ship), 142. 
Heroine (ship), 31, 32. 
Highlander (ship), 91. 
Hind (brig), 56. 
Hollander (barque), 151. 
Hope (brig), 37. 

Hope (sch.), 3, 57. 

Hope (ship), 3, 57. 
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Vessels: 

Hopewell (sch.), 56. 

Horace (ship), 133. 

Hunter (sch.), 37. 

Hunter (ship), 3, 57. 

Ianthe (ship), 144. 

Iizaid (ship), 80, 81. 

Imaum(barque), 88, 102. 

Independence (brig), 3, 57. 

Indian Queen (barque), 142. 

Indus (brig), 9. 

Iosco (barque), 119. 

Isabella (ship), 121. 

Isaac Hicks (ship), 37. 

Jacob Perkins (ship), 151. 

Janus (ship), 37. 

James L. Davis (gunboat), 
136. 

James Welch (barque), 142. 

Jamestown (sloop of war), 
82 


Jason (brig), 37. 

Java (ship), 142. 

Jersey (barque), 69, 71, 73. 

John (sch.), 37. 

John Dunlap (brig), 83. 

Joseph Peabody (ship), 119. 

Josephine (barque), 127. 

Julia Parsons (sch.), 119. 

Justice Story (barque), 142. 

Kepler (barque), 142. 

La Plata (barque), 129. 

Laurel (ship*, 133. 

Leander (brig), 37, 46, 134, 
146. 

Levant (brig), 37, 42. 

Light Horse (ship), 53. 

Lively (sloop), 37. 

ese J. Morse (ship), 

27. 

Lord Wilson (ship), 139. 

Loretta Fish (barque), 142. 

Lotus (ship), 37, 188. 

Lowell (ship), 143. 

Lucilla (brig), 145. 

Lucy (brig), 56. 

Lydia (sch.), 8, 57. 

M. Shepard (brig), 58. 

Magnolia (ship), 142. 

Maid of Orleans (bark), 141. 

Maine (ship), 9. 

Malay (barque), 132. 

Mandarin (ship), 25, 183. 

Manlius (brig), 142. 

Martha (ship), 58. 

Mary (brig), 3, 57. 

Mary (ship), 57. 


Vessels: 


Mary Ann (brig), 141. 

Mary Ellen (brig), 84. 

Martha (ship), 53. 

Mason (ship), 50. 

Medford (ship), 121. 

Memnon (ship), 72. 

Mentor (ship), 19. 

Mercator (sch.), 141. 

Mermaid (brig), 127. 

Merrimack Packet (sloop),37. 

Meteor (ship), 119. 

Mexican (brig), 37. 

Midas (brig), 146. 

Midas (ship), 46. 

Mindoro (ship), 93, 94, 121, 
134. 

Miquelon (barque), 127. 

Montreal (steamer), 132. 

Moresfoote (ship), 119. 

Moss (ship), 9. 

- Vernon (ship), 26, 37, 44, 

4 


Mutlah (ship), 120. 

Nabby (sch.), 37. 

Naples (ship), 37. 

Natal, 96. 

Navarino (ship), 31. 

Neptune (brig), 37. 

Neptune’s Favorite (ship), 
122. 

Nereus (brig), 6, 15. 

Niagara (brig), 37. 

Nile (barque), 57, 58. 

Norwester (ship), 127. 

Nubia (barque), 95. 

Ocean Monarch (ship), 59. 

Olive Branch (brig), 56. 

Oregon (steamer), 85. 

Osprey, 153. 

Paceolus (ship), 119. 

Pallas (ship), 54. 

Pallas (barque), 37. 

Panama (steamer), 85. 

Pansy (ship), 121, 134. 

Partridge (ship), 10. 

Paul Revere (ship), 152. 

Perseverance (ship), 53, 183. 

Peru (brig), 133. 

Philip (brig), 10. 

Pioneer (brig), 37. 

Polly (sch.), 56. 

Pompey (ship), 3, 57. 

Prince Lucien (ship), 72. 

Prudent (ship), 57. 

Pursuit (barque), 121. 

Quinnebaug, 142. 
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Vessels: 

R. B. Sumner (ship), 142. 

Rambler (barque), 72. 

Rambler (brig), 57. 

Rambler (sch.), 57. 

Rambler (ship), 3. 

Resolution (brig), 37. 

Regulus (sch. ), 57. 

Richmond (brig), 122. 

Rio (ship), 142. 

Robert C. Winthrop (ship), 
142, 143. 

Roebuck (barque), 119. 

Rogue (brig), 37. 

Romp (brig), 3, 57. 

Rotund (brig), 37. 

Ruthy (brig), 56, 

Sachem (barque), 72, 73, 96. 

Said Ben Sultan(barque),153. 

St. Michael (brig), 2, 57. 

St. ry (ship), 47, 57, 58,130- 
154, 


Salem (barque), 142. 

Sally (brig), 37. 

Saily (sch.), 56. 

Sally (ship), 37. 

Samar (ship), 121. 

Sapphire (ship), 132, 136. 

Saracen (ship), 151. 

Sarah E. Peters (brig), 126. 

Sarah S. Bryant (barque), 
142, 

Sarah Williams (brig), 142, 

Savannah (frigate), 82. 

Sea-Horse (brig), 10. 

Shirley (ship), 47, 147, 152. 

Sicilian (barque), 94, 127. 

Sontag (barque), 72. 

Sooloo (ship), 134. 

Sophia Thomas (ship), 23. 

Sophronia (barque), 122. 

Speck (brig), 127. 

Speed (brig), 37, 438. 

Spy (sch.), 60, 63. 

Storm King (barque), 58, 96. 

Steinvora ( ship), 72. 

Success (brig), 56. 

Success (sch.), 57. 

Sukey & Betsey (sch.), 56. 

Sumatra (ship), 37, 183, 134, 
152 


Superb (brig), 37. 
Susanna (sch.), 10. 
Swallow (barque), 95. 
Syren (ship), 47, 147. 
Tabitha (sch.), 87. 


Vessels: 

Taria Topan (barque), 60, 62, 
712, 74, 77, 91, 94, 95, 101, 
106-129. 

Tennessee (ship), 142. 

Three Brothers (brig), 37 

Three Friends (brig), 37. 

Thomas Perkins, 80. 

Tiger (sch.), 37. 

Tory (barque), 138. 

Tremont (ship), 26. 

Trescott (ship), 30. 

Triall (sch.), 56. 

Tryall (brig), 56. 

Two Brothers (ship), 10. 

Valleyfield (ship), 189. 

Vansittart (ship), 15. 

Venus (seh.), 56. 

Victor (barque), 126. 

Vistage (brig), 153. 

Vitula (ship), 119. 

Wanderer (ship), 7. 

Washington (sloop), 55. 

Welcome Return (brig), 37. 

Whim (sch.), 56. 

William (brig), 56. 

William (brigantine), 7. 

William & Henry (brig), 53, 
78. 

William Penn (brig), 50. 

William Shroeder (barque), 
81, 153. 

William Starkey, 65. 

Winthrop (barque), 142. 

Wissicumcon (barque), 89. 

Witch of the Wave, 60, 90. 

Wymon (barque), 95. 

Yangtse (steamer), 127. 

Zarne (brig), 151. 

Zulette (barqus), 141. 

Vickery, John, 19, 20. 

Richard, 6, 7. 

Victorine, Francis, 138. 
Voorhees, Chester F., 121. 
Lewis A., 106, 120. 


Wales, Josiah, 9. 
Mary, 9. 

Wallis, Calvin, 24. 

Wardwell, Solomon, 4.. 

Walters, Palmer, 81. 

Watson, John, 146. 
Nelson, 150. 

Weaver, Erastus, 136. 

Webb, Arthur N., 19, 1038. 
Francis R., 74. 
Frederick, 124, 
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Webb, Joseph, 19. 
Stephen, 124. 
Thomas, 19, 20. 
William G., 106, 124. 

Webber, Joseph, 152. 

Webster, Peter E., 24. 

Welch, Aaron, 126. 
John, 137-140. 
Malvina (Lyford), 126. 

Wellman, Timothy, 4. 

Wenham, 1388. 

West, Arthur W., 5, 106, 
Benjamin, 5, 102. 
Benjamin A., 82, 134. 
George, 63. 

John, 24, 144. 
Thomas, 4-7. 

Weston, Nathaniel, 63. 
Orrin, 152. 

William H., 106. — 

Wheatland, Richard, 17. 


Wheeler, Edmund A., 145. 


White, Christopher, 4, 
John, 98, 188. 
Thomas, 147. 

Whitehouse, Charles, 73. 


INDEX 


Whitmarsh, George, 19, 20. 
Whitney, A. H., 15. 

Israel, 15. 

J., 15. 

Wilkins, ——, 19. 
Williams, —, 5. 

C. F., 126. 

George, 137. 

Henry, 136. 

Henry L., 126, 134. 

Jason, 138. 

Wilson, Edward, 144. 

Edward A., 12. 

John, 136. 

Winn, Francis A., 24. 

Mrs. H. S., 135. 

Joseph, 8, 11, 12, 15, 16. 
Wood, Enoch, 11, 12. 
Woodbury, Stephen, 22. 

Warren, 136, 137. 
Woods, George N., 150. 
Worcester, Jonathan F., 122. 
Wover, Allen, 151. 


Young, James, 146. 
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